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Epistola Admodum Reverendi Patris Generalis 


Romae, 80 aprilis 1934. 


P. Jos. F. MacDonnell, 
Lect. Phil. Mor., Weston, Nov. Angl. 


REVERENDE IN CHRISTO PATER, 
P2CH, 


Litteris die 10 ianuarii datis, Rva accuratam rela- 
tionem mihi tradidit consociationis apud vos vigentis et 
florentis “The Jesuit Philosophical Association of the East- 
ern States” nuncupatae. Quae consociatio laudabiliter sibi 
proponit disciplinis philosophicis Catholicis intensiore studio 
incumbere, illas tam intra quam extra Societatem pro- 
movere, annuumque conventum celebrare in quo, ad mu- 
tuum zelum excitandum, themata quaedam maioris momenti 
proponantur et discutiantur. Accepta interim plena am- 
borum Provincialium commendatione, perlectis quoque Actis 
ultimi conventus, annuere me iuvat Rvae petitioni ut vest- 
ris laboribus meum beneplacitum cum paterna mea bene- 
dictione impertiar. 

Et re quidem vera, si unquam antea, peculiari ratione 
nostris temporibus opus est ut solida principia philosophiae 
scholasticae, ad mentem Sti. Thomae Aquinatis prout in 
Societate inde ab initio propugnata et edocta fuerunt, 
ubique diffundantur, in cathedra, in pulpito, in foro propa- 
lentur, atque praesentibus necessitatibus sedulo applicentur. 
Quare conatus vestros et operam vestram libenter approbo, 
eo magis quod tam ex Actis praeteriti conventus, quam ex 
argumentis proximo conventu disceptandis clare constat vos 
non solum quaestiones theoreticas tractare, sed quaestiones 
practicas et problemata hodierna maxime cordi habere. 
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Cum igitur de utilitate vestrae consociationis una- 
nimiter omnes consentiant, restat ut zelus vester pro re 
philosophica scholis et conventibus annuis minime circum- 
scribatur, sed conferentiis et orationibus publicis, necnon 
libris et articulis cum debita eruditione et auctoritate ex- 
aratis exhibeatur. Ita lux vestra coram hominibus lucebit 
ad gloriam Dei, ad honorem Ecclesiae et Societatis, ad 
salutem animarum. 


Commendo me SS. SS. 
Rae Vae 
Servus in Christo 


W. LEDOCHOWSKI. 
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FALSE NATIONALISM 


Our present Holy Father, Pius XI, has more than once 
denounced the excesses of perverted nationalism. To cite 
but one utterance out of many, the Vicar of Christ has thus 
spoken: “If egoism, abusing this love of country, and exag- 
gerating this sentiment of nationalism, insinuates itself in- 
to the relations between people and people, there is no ex- 
cess that will not seem justified; and that which between 
individuals would be judged blameworthy by all, is now con- 
sidered lawful and praiseworthy, if it is done in the name of 
this exaggerated nationalism. Instead of the great law of 
love and human brotherhood, which embraces and holds in 
a single family all nations and peoples, with one Father 
Who is in heaven, there enters hatred, driving all to de- 
struction.” Two eminent contemporary Catholic historians 
have treated this problem of exaggerated nationalism in our 
time. Hilaire Belloc, (“Survivals and New Arrivals”) con- 
siders nationalism “the first element in our modern main 
opposition” to the Church. “Nationalism,... is an exag- 
gerated mood from which all the white world suffers to-day. 
It has all the marks of a religion in the aesthetic sense.” 
“In this it is that conflict exists.... between the Catholic 
Church and nationalism.” ‘For there is no room for two re- 
ligions in any man’s mind.” “Patriotism has always ex- 
isted, and should be strong.”’ But the essence of nationalism 
lies in this: “the nation is made an end in itself. This is 
heresy.” 

Dr. Carlton Hayes, (“Essays on Nationalism’) handles 
the ground covered by Belloc in greater detail. He suc- 
cinctly defines “the two-fold doctrine of nationalism” as 
follows: 

1. “That each nationality should constitute a united, independent, 

sovereign state;” 


2. “That every national state should expect and require of its 
citizens. ...unshakeable faith in its surpassing excellence over 
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all other nationalities, and lofty pride in its peculiarities and 
in its destiny. This is nationalism, and it is a modern 
phenomenon.” 


Indeed, extreme nationalism is a new factor in world 
history. The Greeks, before the advent of Alexander, 
thought in terms of the “City-State” ; while the “Hellenism” 
which prevailed before the all-conquering Roman brought 
the world beneath his sway was fundamentally cosmopoli- 
tan in outlook. The Roman Empire, in its golden years, was 
the supreme triumph of Internationalism in secular history. 
Allies has written: “While now in Europe a group of nations 
watches each other’s progress in power, Rome maintained 
from generation to generation an Empire in which Gaul and 
Spain, Britain and North Africa, Switzerland and Austria, 
Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt formed but 
single limbs, members of her mighty body.” Nor was the 
rule of Rome a mere tyranny under the Empire. Gibbon 
tells us that: “the vanquished nations, blended into one 
great people, resigned the hope, nay even the wish, of re- 
suming their independence.” Doellinger writes (“Jew and 
Gentile’): “The policy of the Roman Caesars, to break 
down nationalities, was accompanied by almost complete 
success.” A great living historian confirms these verdicts. 
Dr. Rostovtzeff of Yale (“Economic and Social History of 
the Roman Empire’) states: ‘The provinces became recon- 
ciled to Roman rule.” The Fathers of the Church, living be- 
neath a “Sword of Damocles’, still admired the “immensa 
Romanae pacis majestas”, were loyal to the Empire, and re- 
garded its splendors as a providential dispensation, as an in- 
tegral part of the “Praeparatio Evangelica”. Even the tur- 
bulent Tertullian was a loyal “Roman”. 


In the Middle Ages nationalism was latent before the 
Great Catastrophe of the Black Death shattered the founda- 
tions of Christendom. Medieval institutions were usually 
either local or international. Educated men “thought in 
terms of the whole.” ‘“Sacerdotium”, “Imperium” and 
“Studium” were international. The great medieval struggles 
and debates centered about problems which transcended 
narrow nationalistic outlooks. 
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The Reformation must be reckoned as a leading factor 
in the genesis of modern extreme nationalism. Luther gave 
a death blow to Christendom, already undermined by the 
Black Death, the half-pagan Renaissance, and other forces. 
The Reformation did not create nationalism in its modern 
phase, but it aggravated it. The rebel of Wittenberg “sanc- 
tified particularism’”’; in other words, Lutheranism was a 
thoroughly Erastian religion. In Lutheran hands the King 
or Prince became supreme in spiritual things. The old 
Catholic sense of unity, the feeling of contact with Chris- 
tendom, vanished. A hard, narrow, provincial type of re- 
ligion supplanted it. Even Calvinism, despite the theocratic 
basis laid down by the acute mind of its founder, tended in 
Scotland and Holland to become a nationalistic religion. As 
for Anglicanism, it was in essence pure and undiluted spirit- 
ual nationalism, masked at times by futile appeals to 
Antiquity. The reaction of the Reformation on Catholic 
rulers and in Catholic lands was profound. Philip II of 
Spain, despite a deep realization of his position as “Advo- 
catus Ecclesiae’, more than once subordinated the best in- 
terests of the Church to the temporal welfare of his Empire. 
The most striking example of this “Catholic Nationalism” 
is afforded by the policies of Richelieu. A cardinal of the 
Roman Church, he checked the Huguenot menace at home, 
but salvaged the cause of the Reformation in Germany. He 
was the abettor and paymaster of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Lutheran de Montfort. Doubtless Richelieu convinced him- 
self that what benefited France must, in the long run, be a 
boon to the Catholic Church. So extreme nationalists, when 
also Catholics, usually reason. But the actual result of the 
Cardinal’s intervention was to prevent a Catholic triumph 
in the Thirty Years’ War, to perpetuate and crystallize the 
religious division of the Germanies, and to pave the way 
for the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, which sounded the 
final death knell of the medieval ‘Civitas Dei’. 


Time does not permit me to dwell longer upon the his- 
torical background of modern nationalism. I must pass at 
once to the contemporary world. 


After the great holocaust of 1914-1918 many, among 
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whom I was one, fondly hoped and believed that a new in- 
ternational order was at hand, at least in embryo. We 
pinned our faltering faith to the League of Nations. I real- 
ize fully the limitations, and glaring faults, of the League. 
Born in the post-bellum atmosphere of hatred, it has been, 
at best, but a struggling effort at a “new deal’ in world 
politics. The League has often been swayed by selfish na- 
tionalistic elements, and more than once perverted from its 
aims. Again, there has been a widespread impression, 
especially among the vanquished nations, that the League 
is merely a device through which France and her allies con- 
solidate and perpetuate their hegemony over Europe. The 
Treaty of Versailles is surely not an infallible, or entirely 
final, settlement of Europe. In some respects its provisions 
cry for revision. Yet the League has sometimes appeared to 
be so closely linked with the Treaty that they stand or fall 
together. To-day the League of Nations is facing a crisis. 
Some months ago it appeared on the verge of collapse; more 
recently it seems to have evolved into a “chess-board for 
playing the diplomatic game.” Many regard the downfall 
of the League with joy, or at least indifference. To me the 
final and irrevocable crash of the League inspires apprehen- 
sion, almost panic. Destroy or pervert the League, and what 
remains? The “Balance of Power’, naked, unchecked and 
unashamed; the “International Anarchy”, so well portrayed 
by Lowes Dickinson, Fay, Spender, and a score of other 
authors; the system of hostile alliances, and diplomatic 
jockeying, which culminated in the catastrophe of 1914. 
Some speak glibly of the “Next War”. But the “Next War” 
may well rival the Black Death in its consequences. Waged 
mainly in the air, it will flaunt all distinctions between com- 
batants and non-combatants. Poison gas, bombs of titanic 
powcr, even germs will surely be utilized. This is not the 
utterance of pedantic pacifism. Stanley Baldwin, Winston 
Churchill, and military authors of note confirm the pre- 
diction. Science in the service of Mars has become a Frank- 
enstein. Unchain him, and the very pillars of our civilization 
may well crash to ruins. 


To-day the international outlook seems black indeed, at 
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least on superficial inspection. Nationalism rides high. Ger- 
many is under a dictatorship, whose leaders preach a doc- 
trine of hyper-nationalism and “racism” amost ludicrous, if 
it were not so perverse. The Nazi movement has many good 
objectives. Hitlerism has crushed, for the time at least, the 
Communist menace in Germany. It professes to defend 
marriage and the family; it has ended the moral turpitude 
which flaunted itself in Berlin and other large cities of the 
Reich. But certain forces behind Hitler must arouse pro- 
found distrust among all Catholics, and among all friends of 
peace. Goebbels the apostate, Goering the super-militarist, 
the fanatical champions of “racism”, the great munitions 
interests and their allies, all ride high on the band-wagon of 
“Der Fiihrer’’. Germany needs, I firmly believe, a period of 
strong and authoritarian government. But unless Hitler 
can rid his movement of certain pernicious elements I dread 
a crash, or even worse, another bloody holocaust, a repeti- 
tion of 1914. And after that, what? Perhaps a wave of Com- 
munism sweeping over a ruined and desperate world. 


In France nationalism is once more in the ascendant. 
Here it may be noted that French Chauvinism is largely re- 
sponsible for the triumph of Hitlerism. Up to 1930, in my 
opinion, the German people sincerely desired a truly liberal 
and pacific republic. Yet Bruening, and other moderate 
men, were frustrated in their efforts to consolidate such a 
Republic, largely through the brutal and vindictive policy of 
ardent French Nationalism. Poincaré, Tardieu, and their 
followers “cracked down” on beaten Germany. The German 
masses, ruined by war and inflation, beholding their nation 
treated as a pariah and a criminal, turned in desperation to 
the siren Gospel of National Socialism. The solemn pledge 
of Clémenceau, made in 1919, that the disarmament of Ger- 
many was to be but “the initial step” in a general reduction 
and final limitation of armaments, was flouted. French 
Catholics, with certain exceptions, supported the national- 
istic policies of the Poincaré-Tardieu “bloc”. Applauding 
Papal pronouncements “in abstracto”, they failed to apply 
them “in concreto.” It was left to Briand, the sceptic, and 
to Blum, the Jewish Socialist, to champion a policy of mod- 
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eration and rapprochement with regard to prostrate Ger- 
many. The Socialist leader had reason to tell the Deputies 
of the Right, mostly professed Catholics, that he, a Hebrew, 
and a Socialist, was really advocating the “Pope’s views” in 
regard to Germany, in the face of “clerical’’ opposition. 


But it is an easy task to denounce French Chauvinism 
or Prussian imperialism in the United States. I pass to our 
own problems. I realize I am treading upon “ignes suppo- 
sitos cineri doloso.” American Catholics, as a class, are 
scarcely chauvinistic. But are we keenly and deeply con- 
scious of our mission to promote the cause of world peace 
and international concord? Are we entirely free from the 
venom of super-nationalism? Catholics should also avoid 
hysterical pacifism. A certain species of pacifistic propa- 
ganda is in reality but a smoke screen for Communism. 
War is not intrinsically and “per se” evil. The right of self- 
defense is surely possessed by a nation. Much “pacifism” 
really hinders the cause of peace. It caricatures sound prin- 
ciples, perverts their application, and pushes them to ridicu- 
lous extremes. But we Catholics are disciples of the “Prince 
of Peace.” Let us consider certain pressing problems in the 
light of Papal principles. A mere general enunciation of 
sound doctrine, without an attempt to apply it to contem- 
porary realities, is certain to prove banal. The remedy for 
hyper-nationalistic excess lies not in a drab cosmopoli- 
tanism, not in a wild and reckless pacifism, but in the ruth- 
less application of Papal, Catholic, Christian principles to 
present-day realities. 


In our teaching of History and Philosophy, do we 
Catholic educators strive to promote a “psychology of 
peace?” Do we warn the young men entrusted to our guid- 
ance that patriotism, a virtue in itself, may become exag- 
gerated into a vice? It is scarcely consistent to denounce 
the Boer War of 1900, and then to whitewash our own ex- 
ploit of 1898. “Uncle Sam” in South America has not al- 
ways been a glorified Archangel in his relations to weaker 
republics. To affirm our adherence to Catholic Internation- 
alism in one breath, and then to defend nationalistic policies 
on every “live” problem which agitates the world to-day, is 
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scarcely to promote the “Psychology of peace.” I take one 
outstanding problem as an example: “The situation in 
Manchuria, China and the Far East.” I hold no brief for 
Japan’s aggressive policies. But it does seem clear that 
Nippon needs outlets for her teeming and growing popula- 
tion, and markets for her goods. Here I note a strange incon- 
sistency in the American nationalistic press. In regard to 
European affairs, our “patrioteers” are narrow isolationists. 
“Shun the League of Nations”, “Avoid the World Court”, 
“Keep out of European entanglements”, such are the key- 
stones of their creed. But in the East all is changed. They 
tell us of the “yellow peril”, and denounce the “Japanese 
menace’. To plunge into the Chinese maelstrom, to defend 
the “Open Door’’, such is the Eastern policy of a large sec- 
tion of American nationalists. On all this my comment is 
this: I do not think that the “Open Door” is worth a ghastly 
war; I do not consider the Chinese market worth the price 
of American blood. I am no ranting pacifist, and desire a 
navy adequate to protect our shores. But I think this 
nation, under proper leadership, capable of attaining 
“autarchy”, that is, economic self-sufficiency and abundance. 
Why venture into China, to embroil ourselves in a situation 
whose result may well be war? Even in 1929 our “foreign 
trade” was but six per cent of the total volume of American 
business, and of this fraction the Chinese market was but 
a small portion. Why grasp for trade which we really do 
not need, and which others need desperately? In the East 
Japan at least stands for order. As to a war against Japan 
in alliance with Soviet Russia, how can such a prospect fail 
to revolt our souls? Should the atheistic Soviet defeat 
Japan, a wave of Communism would, the best judges think, 
sweep over China and menace all Asia. I have no desire to 
use my small influence to make the East “safe for Bolshe- 
vism.” Stalin has not altered the essential character of 
Communism. The drive for “world revolution” now centers 
in China. A Soviet victory would ruin Catholic missions 
from Manchuria to Tonkin, and expose an entire continent 
to a peril worse than that of Attila and his Huns. Yet our 
militant nationalists, who deride the most rational pacifism 
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as “un-American”, clamor for a policy which makes our 
nation a virtual ally of the Soviet! 


The bulk of Americans desire our nation to keep out 
of war. The way is clear. Should war break out in Europe 
or Asia, “quod Deus avertat”, let us 1st. sell no munitions 
to combatants; 2nd. lend no money to combatants; 8rd. re- 
sist propaganda by combatants; and 4th. take the profit out 
of war. This program will be derided and opposed by the 
munitions makers and their allies, but it is the voice of 
common sense. Selling munitions, and floating loans, are 
initial steps to final entanglement in Armageddon. Mr. 
Baruch is scarcely an unbalanced radical or a silly pacifist, 
yet he recently laid down a carefully thought out plan for 
ending all war profits. If the nation demands of its youth 
the sacrifice of life and limb, let it also draft capital. The 
control of the manufacture and the sale of armaments is a 
vital issue to-day Just so long as a great vested interest 
thrives on competitive armament, and waxes fat on war, 
just so long as we permit ‘“‘dividends of death’, just so long 
will powerful interests in the Press and at the Capitols of 
the nations strive to frustrate that limitation of armaments 
which alone can guarantee permanent peace. If 1914 proves 
anything, it shows that the gruesome climax of armament 
races is war. The tacit alliance between the “Bloody Inter- 
national” and the politicians must be exposed and broken, 
or another world cataclysm looms upon the horizon. Let us 
strive to end the periodic bonus of blood money to the “Mer- 
chants of Death’. The recent investigation by the Nye 
Committee has thrown some light upon the “business 
methods” pursued by the Capitalistic Cannoneers. To sell 
arms to all and sundry, to employ high pressure salesman- 
ship in the process, to foment (some evidence at least in- 
dicates this) broils and friction, this is the logical, almost 
inevitable result, of uncontrolled armament traffic. Here is 
a field for Catholic Action. If we really want peace, end 
profit from war. 


To-day the international outlook is ominous. But forces 
are at work for peace unknown, or latent, twenty years ago. 
In the generation before 1914 the International Anarchy 
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ruled almost unchallenged. The “Balance of Power” system 
held sway; men thought of it as the only substitute for 
Christendom. Hostile alliances made of Europe, to quote 
Leo XIII, a “forest of bayonets.” To-day we may seem back 
in 1914, but the “imponderables” are on the side of peace. 
The war of 1914-1918 has been “debunked” by many skillful 
pens. Men realize to-day, at least in the countries where the 
Press is unshackled, and opinion is free, just what forces 
really impel nations to war. The rising generation, in our 
nation, tends to scoff at militarism, and is rather deaf to the 
long roll of the war drum. At times their pacifism may be 
extreme, but at least our youth know more to-day than in 
1914 concerning the brutality and futility of most wars. 
Even among Brown Shirts and Black Shirts there is little 
spontaneous enthusiasm for another war. In all nations the 
outstanding thinkers tend to discount the shibboleths and 
the clap-trap of super-nationalism. As Catholic educators 
we have a solemn duty to arouse the psychology of peace. 
Let not American Catholics be stampeded into a national- 
istic panic by the excesses of hysterical pacifism. “We must 
work for peace, even though the task be hard.” Let us pon- 
der these words of our modern Athanasius, Cardinal von 
Faulhaber. In the August issue of “Current History” Mr. 
G. P. Gooch, the eminent historian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, surveys the world outlook. Baffled by the seeming 
failure of the nations to grasp the lesson of 1914, he yet 
concludes on an optimistic note. “Let us place our trust in 
the indomitable spirit of man.” We Catholics have better 
grounds for hope than the Cambridge scholar. Let us strive 
for peace. Father Joseph Keating, S.J., well notes in the 
September “Month” the following vital points. “If the na- 
tions cannot make up their minds to live together, they 
must inevitably perish together. This sense of interdepend- 
ence is strongest among Catholics.” “An inestimable ad- 
vantage is theirs, clear and authoritative guidance from the 
Vicar of Christ on the right application of Christian prin- 
ciples to the changing course of events. It is safe to say 
that, if Catholics throughout the world put into practice the 
teaching of Pope Pius on international and industrial rela- 
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tions, half our troubles would disappear and we should be 
well on the way to peace and prosperity.” Father Keating 
concludes his masterly essay (“After Twenty Years”) with 
the following pregnant words: “Let us Catholics not be too 
hard upon those busy men, whe are trying to build the 
house and guard the State without invoking the essential 
co-operation of the Lord. Let us rather ask ourselves, peni- 
tently, what have we done and what are we doing to remove 
their ignorance.” Here lies a vital question for Catholic 
educators, preachers, and journalists. We cannot shirk our 
sacred duty to promote the cause of peace. Let us strive to 
send forth from our universities and colleges young men 
and women imbued with the ideal of Catholic internation- 
alism, who will turn deaf ears to nationalistic propaganda, 
and who will use their influence, above all in times of crisis, 
to avert the scourge of war. Let us co-operate with all “men 
of good will’ in this cause. Woodrow Wilson, despite glar- 
ing faults of character, and some colossal blunders, at least 
strove to lay the foundations for a new world order. 
“America First” shouted a heckler at the President on one 
occasion. Quick came the retort: “America First, yes; but 
America first in charity, first in co-operation, first in her 
devotion to our common humanity.” In the International, 
as in the industrial sphere, we must strive to supplant the 
“rule of force” by the “reign of law’, and I add, of “justice 
and charity.” But this is “idealism”. Doubtless, but the 
struggling idealists are those who save the world from 
utter chaos and wreck. Hildebrand was an idealist, Ignatius 
was an idealist, so are all the members of “that small trans- 
figured band whom the world cannot tame.” Let us remem- 
ber the ten million young men who perished in the last great 
holocaust, let us regard the host of maimed and blinded 
veterans, let us recall the tears of widows and the cries of 
orphans, and strive to rise to our mission for “the memory 
of the dead.” 


LAURENCE K. PATTERSON, S.J. 
Woodstock College. 


Jesuit Philosophical Association of the Eastern States iy 
Discussion 


Fr. J. F. X. Murphy: Catholic philosophy demands that we foster 
a true nationalism, for it is a means to a nation’s temporal prosperity. 
Where there is a clearly marked homogeneity among a people, there 
is every prospect of its flourishing. The abuse of exaggerated de- 
votion to such strongly unified groups can be avoided by a League of 
Nations. 


Protestantism is not to be blamed too much for the spread of na- 
tionalism. Nationalism already existed and in some way contributed 
to the cause of Protestantism. 


Father Gerald Walsh: Nationalism is too often associated with 
the idea of a war. War is often the movement of a nation to attain 
its legitimate end. Moreover the spirit of nationalism is responsible 
for the greatest cultural achievements in literature and art. 


Fr. Parsons: Economic autarchy is at present a great source of 
war. Economic internationalism, it seems, is necessary for the pre- 
servation of world peace. 


Fr. Patterson: I agree with Fr. Murphy that the Reformation 
did not cause but only aggravated nationalism. Both Fr. Murphy and 
Fr. Walsh must remember that I was condemning false nationalism. 
I do not by any means wish to belittle the advantages of patriotism, 
particularly as a cultural value. I would say to Fr. Parson’s criticism 
that I do not advocate autarchy for every nation. I believe with the 
English economist, Keynes, that nations should be divided into re- 
gions for foreign trade, and South America should be our share. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INTERNATIONAL JEW 


As Catholics we are bidden by the Roman Pontiff to 
follow St. Thomas. In the present paper, I shall follow him 
at least in this respect, that I shall begin my paper by stat- 
ing a number of objections. 

The topic assigned belongs to what is styled “Con- 
temporary History.” Now I have always felt that “there 
ain’t no sich animile!”’ Contemporary History so-called al- 
ways seems to me to involve a contradiction in terms; if it 
is contemporary it is not history; if it is history it cannot be 
contemporary. Preterity seems to belong to the very 
essence of History. Events of whatever description are 
either past, present or future. If past, they are clearly the 
subject-matter of History; if future, they are matter of 
Prophecy, if so be the speaker has the prophetic gift; if 
present, they properly stand in a class all by themselves. 
“Current Events” might well be a term set apart and con- 
secrated to their designation. As prophecy is not a common 
asset of the modern Catholic, the best we can do regarding 
the future is to conjecture; and at conjecturing, the His- 
torian or student of History is or ought to be a better hand 
than others. I say this in no disparaging sense. We can 
judge the future only by the past. And consequently the 
student of History who is equipped with knowledge of the 
past is better fitted to conjecture sanely of the future than 
the student of any other science. In similar fashion, we 
can argue, that though present happenings are not strictly 
within his field, nevertheless, the present is so rooted in the 
past, that he better than others and only he can sanely pass 
judgment on current topics. And often-times a current 
event is so intimately bound up with the past, where the 
student of History is on sure ground, that he can talk with 
a certain amount of confidence, when others must still be 
forced to suspend judgment, lest they be misled by the 
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shameful influence of some perverted propaganda. We know 
how every source of contemporary knowledge, or knowledge 
of contemporary events, is apt to be poisoned by the agents 
of malicious lying propaganda, that the prudent man hesi- 
tates to affirm any thing as certain that he hears or reads. 
Now as a student of History the speaker fears so much to be 
misled by the current reports, that he generally prefers to 
remain mute rather than in any way contribute to the mis- 
leading of others. Contemporary happenings for him are 
matters he would rather not talk about, especially where a 
more or less definite stand has to be taken. 


Again just what is meant by the “International Jew?” 
And by the “Problem” of him? Is it any problem that is 
troubling him? Or is it some problem that he is causing to 
others. I presume the latter is the point. What is the 
problem that the international Jew is causing to the rest of 
the world, and especially to our world, that is, the complexus 
of conditions and circumstances in which we twentieth- 
century civilized whites, and more especially Catholics find 
ourselves? Certainly the Jew is ubiquitous if we don’t quite 
understand the term international in his regard. Like 
Chaucer’s Friar, he “entremets himself everywhere.” 
Hardly a land in the world is there where he is not found, 
and found with very ancient roots; China has him, though 
there he has forgotten his Hebrew, though retaining the 
“Law.” Africa has him and has long had him, as witness 
our own Father Joseph Williams’ ““Hebrewisms of Africa.” 
And even New York City amid its dusky denizens of Har- 
Jem numbers some ebony Israelites. (See the Literary Di- 
gest, March 2nd, 1929.) He is not only everywhere in the 
sense of locality or space, he is found in every sphere of life, 
unlike so many races who limit themselves to certain avoca- 
tions or a certain menage. And he is no shrinking violet, 
hid behind some mossy stone; he has the faculty of exterior- 
izing himself, as the French say, and doing it most effec- 
tively. Wherever the Irish are there is trouble, some un- 
kindly critics are wont to say. If this be true or not of the 
Irish, and I am inclined to consider it something of a canard, 
it does seem to be true of the Brethren of Our Lord! Of 
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course I am not inferring, much less maintaining, that this 
is always blameworthy in the Jew. I am only stating what 
seems to me to be something of a fact. To be in trouble in 
certain circumstances, or to be causing trouble in others, 
may be a matter of extraordinary merit rather than blame. 
In the Word of God, which the Jews preserved under God 
for us, they are not represented as out of hot water much 
of the time. And I may say just here that though it is not 
in some circles considered altogether the correct thing to 
cite Holy Scripture in a scientific or historical discussion, I 
am so much of an “obscurantist” that I simply cannot fore- 
go dragging in the Bible whenever it has any light to shed 
upon a question. And surely the Sacred Scripture, which 
contains all the history we possess concerning the origin 
and early career of this remarkable people, cannot and 
should not be debarred from our discussion. To-day in the 
financial world, to a certain extent in the political world, the 
educational world, the artistic world, the social world, the 
sociological world, the philosophic world, no less than in the 
religious and racial world, the Jew finds himself or is found 
under the lime-light. But whether he is so unpleasantly 
conspicuous as to constitute a problem remains to be ex- 
amined. So there certainly is a problem for the writer to 
settle whether the Jew is a problem. And it certainly will 
be a problem to settle in the time-limit of a paper such as 
the present. A series of papers might better be devoted to 
the question! 


A third difficulty that the writer experienced was the 
comparative dearth of satisfactory or reliable source 
material regarding the present-day problem of the Jew. 
Mind I do not say dearth of printed matter; one has only to 
look through the manifold volumes of the “Readers’ Guide,” 
or “Poole’s Index,” or any guide or index to magazine or 
book literature, to see how much material has been devoted 
to the Jew, and his multifarious contacts with the Gentile 
world. But unfortunately for the purpose of the writer, 
little of all this is of value, even could it be relied on. And 
so much is clearly “pure putidum” propaganda, that blank 
sheets would be as good to consult, and infinitely easier. 
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So your enlightener finds himself in the position of one 
who can only indicate lines of argument, or points on which 
to be awake in the future in the hope of sometime obtain- 
ing data that may serve for a future paper of your own on 
the “Problem of the International Jew.” I certainly feel 
that he is a problem; that he has been a problem, I know 
absolutely. And so I find my knowledge of the past always 
creeping in to stimulate my feeling, though as a student or 
reader of History, I am aware of the havoc feeling can 
work upon judgment. But a feeling based on objective evi- 
dence is not always to be despised. And my feeling is not 
always against the Jew; no man can read his past history, 
without feeling deeply for him, even where his reason may 
tell him that the Jew is simply bearing the human or divine 
retribution of his acts. A member of a long oppressed and 
exiled race myself, I can’t help but feel and feel deeply for 
the Jew. Like Dido of old, “non ignara mali, miseris suc- 
currere disco.” 


Of course there is no intention here of drawing up an 
indictment against every individual Jew. We do not need 
Edmund Burke to remind us that we cannot indict a race! 
We can only single out certain points that have been found 
down the ages, or are found today, to characterize such 
numbers among them as to lead to the feeling that in vary- 
ing degrees exists against them. Jews themselves com- 
plain of the non-Jewish attitude to the Jew, and from time 
to time attempt to fathom and explain it. Thus some ten 
years ago one of the “parlor-Bolsheviki” weeklies of New 
York City opened its columns to a discussion (partaken in 
exclusively, I believe, by Jews) of the reasons for the un- 
popularity of the Jew. And Theodore Reinach, one of their 
most learned and prominent writers and apologists, many 
years earlier, in France, undertook to analyze and enumer- 
ate the causes for their ostracism. Consequently it may not 
be amiss for a Gentile to examine from a Gentile’s view- 
point the same topic. There is no intention here to attack or 
condemn; the idea is purely expository. If the reasons for 
Jewish ostracism are unfounded, it redounds altogether to 
their credit. If the reasons have a foundation in fact, it 
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can do the Jews no harm to have them pointed out candidly, 
as this will enable them to lay the basis for a true and lasting 
understanding between themselves and the Gentiles. I 
speak here, of course, only of those Jews and Gentiles that 
are sincerely desirous of living in amity and concord; not 
of the unfair and violently prejudiced factions to be found 


on either side, who are determined to perpetuate ancient 
feuds. 


Jews, while possessing certain clear ear-marks so that we can 
speak of them safely in the collective sense, nevertheless differ widely 
among themselves, not only in their attitude to the non-Jewish world, 
but even in their position as regards their own race, and above all its 
most cherished and significant possession, their religion. While not 
attempting a minute and exhaustive scientific classification, we can 
divide them roughly as regards their attitude towards their Law and 
Faith as found in the Old Testament into “Orthodox”, “Conservative”, 
“Liberal” and “Radical”. By Orthodox, I mean those, mostly Russian, 
Roumanian, Polish, Levantine, or their representatives in western 
Europe and the United States, who cling tenaciously to their ancient 
traditions (though these are often based more upon Talmudic than 
Mosaic prescriptions) and still nourish hopes of the Messianic restora- 
tion of their people. These are willing enough to remain isolated; in 
fact they look askance upon the Jews who show willingness to amal- 
gamate with the Goyim. The kindly-faced, long-bearded and longer- 
coated Hebrews, so often seen in the streets of New York are such. 
Though cherishing a bitter sense of the ancient sufferings of their 
race, which they ascribe unhesitatingly to the malice of the Christians, 
they often realize in their private lives, the virtues and spirituality 
inculcated in the “Law”. Under the hardships and discriminations 
that they suffer in eastern Europe and western Asia, they maintain 
their own and their families’ orthodoxy intact. In the more tolerant 
West, they see with dismay their ranks depleted by defections to the 
Conservatives and Liberals, and saddest of all to the Radicals! 

By “Conservatives”, we understand those who strive to hold to as 
much of their old traditions and observances as is consonant with the 
ideas of progress in the Gentile world around them; they surrender 
many of the externals that mark the Jews as a singular people, and 
at the same time seek to preserve the internal realities of their faith. 

The “Liberals” form a third group, who largely, if not wholly, 
emancipate themselves from the faith and observances of Jewry. Their 
relation to Conservative and Orthodox Jews, is much that of 
the Unitarian to the Evangelical Protestant. Many of them are little 
better than deists, and they shade into “Ethical Culturists”, content 
to save the moral principles of their religion while sloughing off its 
dogma. Many of this group, it is said, affiliate themselves with the 
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Christian Scientists, anxious or willing to find a common basis of re- 
ligious accord with their Christian neighbors, without undergoing the 
painful process of aligning themselves with any form of historic 
Christianity. Masonry likewise offers the “Liberal”? Jew a means of 
coalescing with his Christian fellow-citizens. In the religion or lack of 
religion of the various secret societies, they find a refuge from their 
isolation. 


Lastly we find the “Radicals”. These cut themselves utterly aloof 
from Judaism as a religion; some become Agnostics, some go the full 
distance of open atheism and anti-religion. At the same time, whether 
Communists, Socialists or Atheists and as such bitterly repudiating 
the God and the teachings of the “Law”, they retain a strong sense 
of racial fellowship, and sometimes a spirit of bitterest rancor against 
the Christian and especially the Christian Church, which they, too, 
consider the cause of all their woes. 


These four classes, while recognizable, do not exist in 
water-tight compartments. On the contrary they shade in- 
to one another, so that a mild Conservative may be indis- 
tinguishable from a Liberal, or an earnest Conservative 
from a mild Orthodox. And so of all the others. In the 
same way all four vary widely in their attitude toward 
Christians and other non-Jews. Many of the Orthodox in 
their attitude toward the Goyim are mindful of the precept 
of Hillel, which after all is but the negative expression of 
the positive mandate of Our Lord, “Do unto others what 
you would that others should do unto you”. Genuine piety 
towards God and love for their fellow-man, Gentile included, 
is found among them. Others again maintain the fiercest 
spirit of hostility towards the Goyim. Conservatives may 
be friendly, Conservatives may be unfriendly, Conserva- 
tives may be bitterly hostile. Liberals may be liberal only 
in their interpretation of the severity of the Jewish Law, 
while maintaining a most unliberal and even bitter attitude 
to the Christian and all his institutions. Other Liberals 
are intensely liberal to the non-Jew as well as to themselves. 
“Radicals” often in shedding Judaism shed with it all antag- 
onism toward Christianity; others and perhaps the largest 
part superadd the opposition of militant atheism to their 
previous Judaic anti-Christianism. They seem to manifest 
a racial if not a religious rancor toward what they consider 
their ancient foe. Then again, the natural reaction of the 
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Jew to his Christian environment must enter into our dis- 
cusson. Apart from all considerations of race, religion, 
and early training, is the treatment he receives personally 
from his non-Jewish fellowman. In Great Britain and the 
United States, in the English-speaking world generally, 
there is little discrimination against him, and wonderful 
opportunities for every species of advancement afforded 
him. What wonder if here he manifests a more friendly 
attitude; in Continental Europe, where other conditions ob- 
tain, there is not a similiar spirit of rapprochement. And 
this spirit of slower reconciliation is not all of the Christian’s 
making. For in being just to the Jew, we must not be un- 
just to the Christian or to the Christian Church. We can 
only indicate here as we do elsewhere in this paper, that the 
concept of the Jew as an innocent victim of Christian malice 
down the ages is an untrue and an unhistoric one. The 
black marks are not found on the Christian score alone. The 
Jews have done much to draw down upon themselves Chris- 
tian opposition and distrust. Of course where a spirit of 
mutual opposition has existed for nineteen centuries, there 
will be much on both sides to be ashamed of and to regret. 
But the Christian must not be asked to shoulder all the 
blame, especially when the voice of true history shouts the 
opposite. Only by a just and honest effort to understand 
both sides, can there come any surcease of the century-old 
strife. And the narrow limits of this paper preclude any 
minute examination. I can only set forth some facts or 
reasons that may go to explain my point. 

To come then to our topic:—Are the Jews an in- 
ternational problem? If so, to whom are they a problem? 
In what ways and why? Lastly is there any remedy? And 
what chance is there of the remedy being applied or used? 

To the Jew himself there is a different problem, that of 
the alleged fierce and unrelenting hatred of the Christian 
against him. To the Jew his is a martyr-race, doomed by 
some inscrutable purpose of Almighty God to undergo 
down the centuries a daily and even hourly crucifixion, un- 
til such time as God may see fit to keep the promise He 
made to their fathers. With Maimonides of old (twelfth 
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century) they repeat “I believe with a perfect faith in the 
coming of the Messias, and though he tarry, I will wait 
daily for his coming.” They are perfectly convinced that all 
the sufferings and afflictions that have come upon them since 
the advent of Christianity are due purely and simply to 
Christian malice and hate. That they have ever given cause 
or even occasion for ill-treatment or antagonism is a notion 
absolutely to be scouted. Any reference to historic fact that 
tells against them, any suggestion that they could be in the 
wrong is rejected as a Christian lie, and an additional proof 
of Christian hate. That is, the vast majority of them so 
think; it is the idea sedulously inculcated into them from 
earliest childhood. We who know the strength and tenacity 
of the so-called Protestant tradition in History can perhaps 
understand how the Jew can drink in his own view of his 
centuries-old suffering and unhesitatingly style it unmerited 
persecution. Then when we consider the extent and bitter 
character of his hardships down the ages, we can readily 
see how he can deceive himself. All men are prone to see 
things in a light favorable to themselves; and a fortiori the 
Jew who keeps so much by himself or is forced to do so by 
a hostile world. 


Protestantism has done much to foster this notion of 
the Jew as a poor unoffending creature shrinking humbly 
from Catholic arrogance, bigotry and truculence. Just as 
Protestant writers have chosen to picture the heretic as the 
unfortunate and innocent victim of fierce Catholic intoler- 
ance, they have likewise given a caricature of the role of 
the Jew in Catholic lands down the ages. A few like Green 
in his history of England have indeed remarked upon the 
ludicrous dissimilarity of Walter Scott’s picture of the Jew, 
Isaac of York, to the actual facts of the Middle Ages. Thus 
the Jew then was not craven or humble, but often over- 
bearing and contemptuous to his Christian neighbor, relying 
on royal and papal protection to save him from the conse- 
quences of his arrogance. 


What wonder then if the Jew finds himself depicted by 
a great body of Protestant writers as a victim, as well as by 
his own co-religionists, that he believes it implicitly. 
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Now however that the wall of separation has in some, 
if not in great, measure been broken down between the 
Gentile and the Jew, and that the latter is attending higher 
institutions of learning where the old shibboleths are no 
longer in honor, he is learning a little of the real facts of 
history, and coming to admit that there may be two sides to 
the picture. Darmesteter, a foremost authority on their 
side, in his book, “The Prophets of Israel,” says, page 183, 
“The hatred of the people against the Jew is the work of 
the Church. It is the Church also that alone protects him 
against the madness that it has unchained.” Others again, 
but a very small number, like Jacobs, professor in the New 
York Jewish Seminary, are ready to admit that the Jew 
has done something, if not much, to bring down upon him 
Christian wrath and discrimination. But such views are 
like hens’ teeth or pigeons’ milk, like black swans or white 
crows; phenomena actually occurring, but marvelously 
rare. 


Now we Cathoics must be on our guard not to be too 
ready to admit evil of the Jew, nor too slow to admit evi- 
dence in his favor. We must not fall into the habit, as not a 
few do, of sinning against others in precisely the fashion 
that we deplore when we are sinned against. We must not 
imitate in regard to the Jews the methods of the Protestant 
tradition in our regard, i. e.,. we must not be Tom Watsons 
or Tom Heflins or Franklin Fords in our handling evidence 
or what is offered as evidence. Too many of our European 
brethren are ready to believe anything, no matter how un- 
fair or unfounded, against the Jew, the Freemason, or the 
Anti-Clerical. For this reason we must be on our guard 
against the hideous accusations so often hurled against the 
Jew by Catholics whose anti-Semitism makes them as 
hysterical when the Jew or the Mason is mentioned as the 
craziest A. P. A. or K. K. K. in our own and could be at 
fancied machinations of Rome or the Papacy. 

We shall not, however, be going wrong it we turn to the 
inspired Word of God to learn about the Jew in his first be- 
ginnings. And even those who question or deny the Sacred 
Scriptures as the Word of God must and do accept them as 
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the work of bona fide Jews of antiquity. So if God is not 
speaking to us through them, the ancestors of the Jews are. 
They can not be dismissed as biassed against themselves; 
biassed in their own favor they may be, but not against. 
And what a picture the Old Testament gives of the Jews 
for several centuries, for the whole pre-Christian epoch in- 
deed! Fierce, truculent, unforgiving, coarse, sensual, 
crafty, cruel. Holy and virtuous Jews there are also to be 
found within the covers of the sacred volume; men and 
women of marvelous spiritual insight; men and women who 
were the progenitors of our own Blessed Mother and Our 
Dear Lord, and whose lives foreshadowed the wondrous Off- 
spring that were to come. But when all is said and done, 
one rises from the perusal of the sacred Text with an unfav- 
orable notion of the Jew, except where and when he is under 
the immediate influence of mighty grace. It is little wonder 
that the Puritan of old and the Cromwellian trooper were 
men of such unpitying and grim character since they were 
largely if not entirely formed on the model of the Old Testa- 
ment Jew. And we must not forget that it is the trucul- 
ence of the minatory Psalms and the savagery of the Jews 
in combat with their opponents that have given so many 
of the refined Anglicans of the nineteenth century the no- 
tion that the Scriptures as we have them are not and can 
not be the actual Word of God. The cruelty of the chosen 
people is a stumbling block to many English of to-day. 
Now the advent of our Blessed Lord did not work any com- 
plete or miraculous change in the whole ethos of the Jew, 
certainly not in those who rejected Him! What the Jew 
was in Holy Writ, such we may justly expect to find him 
down the ages: good and bad, just and unjust, mercilessly 
cruel and marvelously kind. Of course all races have their 
good and bad, their cruel and their kind. That is an easy 
generalization. But the Jew and the Semite in general in 
the pages of both divine and human history seems to have 
been fierce beyond the Aryan, though no race has a real 
monopoly of vicious or virtuous propensities. With a tre- 
mendous capacity for spiritual insight and spiritual growth, 
there seemed to be conjoined a fierceness and intensity of 
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character that might almost serve as their differentia 
specifica. 

Perhaps this fierce clannishness of the Jew and the in- 
tensity and tenacity of his character are the reasons God 
had for picking out the Jews to be His chosen people, to 
keep alive in a pagan world the true notion of the Divinity 
and prepare a seed-bed for the teaching of the Messias 
when He should come. Certainly no spineless race of whey- 
faces could have preserved God’s revelation as the Jews, 
always supposing God’s grace, managed to do. And God 
always chooses fit instruments for His work. 

And lest I or any other similarly minded Catholic may 
be thought to be unwilling to admit good and great good in 
the Jew individually and collectively, our unstinted admira- 
tion and adoring love of a Jewess that causes us to be ac- 
cused of Mariolatry, and our unwavering faith in the literal 
God-head of a Jew, Our Lord Jesus Christ, are sufficient 
answers. 

Here in the intense clannishness of the Jew we may 
find the root-element of his character that makes him a 
problem to-day as the Ancient Romans found him of old, 
being forced to make of him an exception to their general 
policy of universal assimilation and leveling down. St. 
Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrews and a Pharisee of the Phari- 
sees, as he calls himself, says of the Jews of his time, I 
Thessalonians, 2, 15: “They please not God and are contrary 
to all men.” And in recent times their great historian and 
apologist, Darmesteter, admits that they have ever been a 
thorn in the side of Christians, that from the very begin- 
nings of Christianity they have been a force of negation and 
opposition, not only themselves opposing Christianity but 
supplying material to authors who are not themselves 
Jews, from Celsus in the second century to Voltaire in the 
eighteenth; and we might add to other authors ever since. 

Other races are accused of being clannish; indeed all 
races are more or less infected with it. Clannishness would 
seem to be of the very essence of nationalism or nationality. 
But no people have ever quite equalled the Jew in this re- 
spect. And the reason is not far to seek. Judaism is both 
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a religion and a race; and a religion and a race that are of 
their very nature exclusive. God perhaps will be blamed by 
some for helping to make them so. The commands He gave 
to Moses and them, made ‘them a peculiar people whose re- 
ligion was wrapped up in their race and whose race was 
identical with their religion. The intermarriage that was 
once forbidden them, they have still continued to observe. 
Other peoples may be separated from us by race, but are 
united by religion. They may be divided from us by re- 
ligion but they are united by race. But Jewish race and re- 
ligion involve social and other differences, such as are not 
involved among other peoples living in close contiguity. 
Then when we come to other sources of hostility, such as 
the Jew’s uncanny facility for accumulating money, the full 
force of this religio-racial identity is clearly realized. 


For with all due respect for superior judgment, the 
speaker’s opinion is that generally the opposition to the Jew 
is often more economic than either racial or religious. But 
economic reasons for opposing the Jew when added to his al- 
most absolute unassimilability proves the real and almost 
insurmountable cause for his harsh treatment. For instance 
the Jew is not the only man gifted with economic or com- 
mercial acumen. The Jew in the Levant is notoriously in- 
ferior to the Greek as the Greek is to the Armenian. The 
old adage has it that it takes seven Jews to outwit in a busi- 
ness deal one Greek, just as it requires seven Greeks to out- 
wit an Armenian Or to put it in terms of the Occident, 
there was never but one Jew in Scotland, and he died of 
starvation! But we do not feel towards the Scot or the 
Armenian as we do towards the Jew. Of course we do not 
meet the Armenian as often as we meet the Jew. But it is 
not unfamiliarity that is at the bottom of the difference. 
Ultimately it is that the Scot, and the Greek, and the 
Armenian are felt to be assimilable, even if not yet assimi- 
lated. If not sharing our character, there is no insurmount- 
able barrier to their doing so. With the Jew most men feel 
that there is an unbridgeable gap. The Jew has lived with 
the Christian for ages and there is still the chasm to be filled 
up. Only when the Christian has lost his Christianity and be- 
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come an anti-clerical, does he feel that he can perfectly 
fraternize with the Hebrew; and often then he doesn’t. It 
is no secret that many a fierce and implacable anti-clerical 
is likewise an extremist at Jew-baiting. And while many 
liberal or reformed Jews, at least in Great Britain and the 
U.S. A., willingly fraternize with the Nazarenes, the great 
part of them, in Continental Europe, retain from their 
former Judaism only their burning hatred of Christianity. 
There is unmistakeably a deep gulf fixed between the Jew 
and the Gentile. The Jew certainly recognizes it by the 
common name which he has for all of us, no matter how we 
may differ among ourselves. To him we are all Gentiles, 
lesser breeds without the Law. Other peoples no matter 
how vast the difference between us, are ultimately assimil- 
able, and the Jew is felt to be not. Hence the gulf that 
divides us. And it is this when superadded to the various 
circumstances that are wont to separate peoples, that makes 
the Jew so peculiarly a thing apart, so that though we may 
have individual friends among them, the race is neverthe- 
less felt as something aloof. And when as so often happens, 
the Jews acquire an undue amount of the wealth, the hon- 
orable positions, and the power of a land, sooner or later, 
murmurs are heard at the monopoly which the stranger has 
acquired. For to many, strangers they ever seem to remain. 


I have said above that the economic is the chief motive 
for the opposition to the Jew. To-day he seems to possess 
an uncanny power of acquiring an undue amount of wealth 
and that often in the most surprisingly short time. He was 
not ever thus. Though the early Semites of Babylon and 
Phoenicia and Carthage were essentially commercial; the 
ancient Jews like the Arabians and Assyrians, their other 
cousins, were not so much given to trade as they were to 
war and the pastoral and agricultural life. But after their 
national life was snuffed out by the Romans and they them- 
selves dispersed throughout the Empire, the ingrained 
though as yet untried instinct of the Semite for commerce 
asserted itself, and they became henceforth a race of 
traffickers and money-lenders. Modern life has produced 
the banker, the offspring of the money-lender of old. In 
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Christian lands the Jew is chiefly a business man, a middle- 
man, rather than a producer. The profits are greater and 
the risks less. Moreover the Jew seems everywhere able 
to take advantage of the established commercial and in- 
dustrial habits or customs of a land in such a way as to get, 
so it is claimed, an unfair advantage over the native who 
does keep to the established rules of the commercial game. 
Soon the Jew finds himself wealthy where others have only 
a modicum. Middle-men never have been popular. The 
Middle Ages had some novel and drastic ways of dealing 
with them. So the Jew finds himself the subject of sus- 
picion and distrust that sometimes terminates in violence. 
“Who are these aliens that have cornered all our wealth,” 
is soon the cry. Certainly one great, if not the great reason 
of the unpopularity of the Jew in Medieval Catholic Europe 
was his economic strangulation of every land he was allowed 
freedom in. And then this added to their religious and 
racial haughtiness and exclusion, operated on the medieval 
mind with such reactions as popular uprisings against 
them. One item will show something of their financial 
rapacity. When they were readmitted to France in 1360 
after an expulsion of some years’ duration, it was on con- 
dition that they charge no more than 60 per cent interest! . 


Space permits but a word in explanation of the financial 
practices that made the Medieval Jews so unpopular with 
their Christian neighbors. Ordinary interest as well as 
what we call usury was forbidden by ecclesiastical law in 
the Middle Ages. Now the Church’s jurisdiction included 
only the baptized. The Jews being unbaptized, were im- 
mune, unless the civil authority undertook to forbid interest 
on loans. This it did not do, and in consequence the Jews 
secured a monopoly upon money-lending, with the result 
that as a modern Jewish scholar puts it, the kings used the 
Jews to “mop up” the wealth of their subjects and then 
proceeded to wring it out of them. In practice it worked 
out in something of this way. Christians being forbidden 
under pain of restitution of all gains made by charging in- 
terest, naturally left to the Jews the monopoly. The Jews be- 
ing unmolested by Church law and protected by the king, 
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proceeded to levy the most extortionate rate of interest for 
their loans. Soon all the ready money of the land was in 
their hands, and much of the real estate mortgaged to them. 
Under the provisions of feudal law, creditors could not fore- 
close on the mortgages, for land could revert only to the 
superior feudal lord or suzerain, not to the holder of the 
mortgage. Interest charges would eventually mount up so 
high that bankruptcy was inevitable for the mass of the 
debtors. In this juncture, with crowds of his subjects cry- 
ing for relief or redress, the king, who would also be heavily 
in debt to the common creditor, would proclaim what in 
modern parlance would be called a “moratorium” or, even 
more, all debts owed to Jews would be declared by the royal 
prerogative to be “off.” This would make even the most 
unpopular ruler temporarily at least the idol of his debtor- 
subjects. In addition to escaping his own debts to the 
Jews, he would proceed to acquire further popularity and 
wealth by squeezing out of the Jews all the cash that they 
had acquired by usury. Thus he would be on “easy street,” 
his people happy, and the Jews plundered. That this was 
no uncommon practice we see from the frequency with 
which the moral theologians and the Church officials of the 
day were called upon to decide moral questions arising out 
of these periodic plunderings of the Jew. And it is a strik- 
ing fact that the decisions rendered by the Churchmen were 
ever most humane and just. If the debtors of the Jews 
could be ascertained, the usury was to be returned to them, 
and the original just loan with its just interest restored to 
the Jewish creditor. If the victims of the usury could not 
be identified and this was common where so many were con- 
cerned, then the ill-gotten gain was not to be retained by 
the plunderers, but was to be applied for public or charit- 
able purposes; but in any case the Jews were to be reim- 
bursed for the just principal that was justly theirs. The 
official Church was just and tolerant, even where mob and 
king were not. Naturally the Jews will prefer to have it 
said that they were the unoffending victims of unreasoning 
Christian religious hate and bigotry, rather than have the 
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search-light of history thrown upon their medieval financial 
methods. 

Of course mob-rule is hateful, but even we Americans, 
“the heirs of all the ages, in the foremost files of time,” are 
not so immune from its outbreaks that we can afford to 
throw scorn upon our medieval progenitors. Medieval 
Churchmen without number by word and deed threw the 
mantle of their protection around the medieval Jew, as the 
better instructed among the modern Jews well know. 

Wealth increases, as rich people know, by geometric 
rather than arithmetic ratio. Once started on the road to 
wealth, Jews wind up by accumulating an undue amount of 
the total wealth of a land. From local bankers on a small 
scale they become big bankers, and from that to the posi- 
tion of international bankers, controlling the wealth of the 
world and dictating practically its policies, is an easy step. 
I do not say that they always make an unfair or odious use 
of their wealth or their opportunities. But their exclusive- 
ness makes them the natural object of envy, and hatred soon 
comes to dwell on their doorstep. Aristides in ancient 
Athens was hated and sent into exile for his fancied mon- 
opoly of justice or the name of “Just.” 

Even when they do make an unjust use of their wealth 
or their opportunities, it is not always the Christian that 
is the victim. Jewish inhumanity to the Jew is well known. 
Some of the worst sweat-shops in London, New York and 
elsewhere are owned by Jews and manned or “womanned” 
by poorer Jews. But it is popularly believed, and there is 
something in the assertion, that the untutored Christian 
is no match for the Jew in the intricacies of business. So 
to protect the helpless Moujik in Russia, and similar classes 
elsewhere, discriminating laws are made against the 
shrewder Israelite. These laws may amount to practical 
persecution but are in the interest of the vastly preponder- 
ating number of the native folk. Protection of the helpless 
is after all one of the primary ends of government. But it 
is here not the question of the persecution of the Jew that 
we are concerned with; it is his being a problem to the na- 
tive population and the world at large by his super-success- 
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ful accomplishments in annexing such a disproportionately 
large amount of the national wealth. A digression as to the 
relative amount of property in the hands of Christians and 
Jews in the different countries together with the relative 
number of Christians and Jews would be appropriate, but 
time does not permit. Still figures of this nature should be 
accumulated to properly subserve any inquiry as to the 
problem of the Jew. 


Not only in acquiring wealth are they blamed as ex- 
cessive. In obtaining the profits that spring from gifts of 
intellect they constitute in many lands, if not everywhere, a 
problem. We hear reports from several European countries 
of exclusion in whole or part of Hebrews from university 
life. Ratios for the attendance of Jews at state institutions 
of learning, especially those that teach gratuitously; ratios 
even for the Jewish professors, and Jewish members of the 
learned professions are mooted, and sometimes enforced. 
In America such open and honest discrimination would not 
do. There is too much left yet of the old Anglo-Saxon hypo- 
crisy for that. We wish to discriminate and yet avoid the 
odium of doing so. Consequently we invent psychological 
tests that will ensnare even the Jew who would triumph- 
antly pass the purely mental one! But at any rate Amer- 
icans recognize here in America the danger of the Israelites 
getting a disproportionate share of our places of honor as 
well as those of pelf. In defense of Hitler’s discrimination 
it is alleged that in Germany though the Jews are only one 
per cent of the population, six hundred thousand out of 
over sixty millions, they fill fifteen percent of the profes- 
soriates, the medical and legal professions, and the lucra- 
tive government offices. And the disproportion is greater, 
it is averred, wherever the native population is less college- 
minded than in Germany, and that is practically every 
where. This large share in the learned life and professions 
of the world is not said to be attained by unfair means; 
merely by the fact that Jews in greater numbers go to the 
institutions of learning, and study harder as a class when 
they are there, leaving to their Christian fellow-students 
such academic distinctions as athletics, etc., may afford. 
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City College in New York is a striking instance of the push 
of the Jew and the indifference of the Gentile. Already 
the professional life of the great metropolis is surcharged 
with Hebrews, and the disproportion is steadily on the in- 
crease. Yet it is hard to exclude the Jew from higher edu- 
cation simply because he makes a better use of his oppor- 
tunities! 


We now come opportunely to the different intellectual 
and moral ideal of the Israelite. His is the ideal of the Tal- 
mud rather than of the Gospel. For though ostensibly cling- 
ing to the Old Testament, nevertheless through the whole 
Christian period, or at any rate ever since the text of the 
Talmud was established, the Jew’s life has been regulated 
by that. And the ideal of the Talmud is not that of Christ 
Our Lord. And all Christians must adhere to Christ’s, and 
feel out of order in any other. If Jews adhered to Mosaic 
Law as they pretend, the discrepancy would not be so 
marked. But the modern Jew is more ruled by the Talmud 
and the various observances and ideas that crept in during 
the Middle Ages than he is by the solemnly proclaimed com- 
mands of Moses. To indicate briefly some of the differences 
between the Ethics of the Gospel and that of the interna- 
tional Jew, I recall a Boston Rabbi in my youth, who aroused 
comment, but was sustained by his brethren, when he com- 
pared the spirit of Christian love and sacrifice with the 
“sane selfishness” of the Jew. Jewish ethics have much 
more in common with the self-regarding impulses of Her- 
bert Spencer than they have with the whole-hearted abnega- 
tion of self counselled by Our Lord. 

Moreover the Jew owing to his century-old antagonism 
with historic Christianity is prone to take up with any and 
every new speculation that seems to threaten her hold. 
Every new system of non-Christian Philosophy has received 
the support of liberal Jews. Heine for instance in his open 
scheme to abolish Christianity threw himself and all his 
genius into the arms of August Comte and Positivism. 
Spinoza, though personally a most pious man, nevertheless 
lent the force of his great genius to Pantheism; and so on 
ad infinitum. None of these ever really weakened by him- 
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self the out-posts of Christianity, but all of them by lend- 
ing their aid to one after another of the various ‘isms’ that 
have afflicted Europe since the Protestant Reformation have 
had their share in unsettling the mind of Europe, philosoph- 
ically as well as theologically. 

But it is as the exponents of revolutionary thought 
that they have been a real problem to the conservative mind. 
Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lasalle, Frederick Engels are but a 
few of the able Jews who devoted their undivided attention 
to the cause of scientific Socialism. The names of the lesser 
luminaries are legion. From these down to Herr Most and 
Emma Goldman, every kind of revolutionary scheme, politi- 
cal or social or sociological has seen Hebrews among its 
most ardent advocates. And over these non-Christians, 
Christian notions have no control. Rather they invade the 
field of the Church and carry off triumphantly a host of 
weak-minded or ill-instructed Catholics in every land. Jews 
are said to be behind the present Soviet government of 
Russia; but we are too near the Soviet in time, to be im- 
mune from the errors of hostile propaganda, for me to at- 
tempt to talk categorically about it. But Jews certainly were 
behind the revolutionary outbreaks in Russia after the 
Russo-Japanese war. In fact according to Dillon, at that 
time the greatest newspaper correspondent in the world, 
the pogroms which then were such a feature of Russian 
life were largely occasioned by the desire of the government 
to get back at the Jew for his immense share in the revolu- 
tion. 

Outside the sphere of property and government, Jewish 
thought has been a disturbing element. Sigmund Freud 
has done such incalculable harm in upsetting so much of the 
old Christian standards of morals even among Catholics, 
(and we have not seen the end of the mischief yet) that he 
may safely be included among the features of the Jewish 
problem. 

Never having admitted the Divinity of Christ Our 
Lord, and today denying it as vigorously as ever, though 
ceasing from their bitter hostility towards Him, Jewish 
writers often make use of the fool-theories of Christian 
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Modernists and their worst blasphemies. Of course, since 
the Jews have never recognized the Divinity of Our Lord, 
but have ever challenged it as a Christian blasphemy 
against their concept of the God-head, they do not see 
blasphemy in the Modernist. On the contrary they welcome 
him as a co-worker and ally. And they are thus a further 
force in the field of anti-Christian dogma. 

Furthermore in practically every European land Jews 
are found as abettors of the anti-Clericals. This does not 
tend to recommend them to Christian favor. Conservative 
Jews on the other hand are often found in alliance with their 
Christian neighbors. The Catholic Centre Party of Germany 
has had Jewish candidates; Poland shows favor to Ortho- 
dox Jews, while laying a heavy hand on the Radicals. A Jew 
is said to be a member of the Irish Free State Cabinet, a 
reward for devoted service to the cause of Irish liberty dur- 
ing the dreadful days of the “Black-and-Tans.” 

In this connection a word may be said concerning Jew- 
ish patriotism. It is an old charge that Jews show no 
patriotism. Yet we must remember that seldom in the past 
had they anything to be patriotic to. It is almost against 
human nature to be patriotic to a land that persecutes one 
and treats one as an alien. In English-speaking lands and 
even in Germany, once they attained emancipation and 
political rights, they showed themselves fervently devoted 
to the land of their adoption. 

Sometimes indeed, Jews can be inconveniently patriotic. 
The very intensity and tenacity of the Jewish character 
which led St Ignatius Loyola, so an old tradition runs, to de- 
sire men of Jewish blood for Jesuits, later led Spanish 
Jesuits of the same blood almost to wreck the Jesuit Order 
in their fixed determination to keep it under the thumb of 
Spain and the Spanish king. And this too, we must remem- 
ber, was at a time when the Spanish monarchs were using 
the Inquisition against Spanish Catholics of Jewish origin! 

There were Hebrews on the patriot side in ’76; and like 
both Catholics and Protestants they sided with their own 
section of the country in the Civil War. If there were many 
out-spoken pacifists among them in the United States dur- 
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ing the World War, it is not necessarily to be ascribed to 
qualities in the Jewish character, so much as to the Com- 
munism so prevalent among the younger American Jews, or 
to their mistaken notion of internationalism. And as the 
Jew has been for so many centuries without a home-land of 
his own, such internationalism or supra-nationalism, as it 
might better be called, is easily intelligible. Many, again, 
among them derive their pacificism from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; others hold that instead of a personal Messias who 
is to come, they, that is, the Jewish people, with their ideas 
of universal peace, and progress, are the Messias. In other 
words, He is not to come; for He has already come, He is 
forever coming, in the form of the Jewish race with its 
ideas of peace, progress, and the like. 


It is this extraordinary range of character and prin- 
ciples among the Jews, that makes so difficult at times any 
attempt to philosophize about them. From the extremes of 
personal greed to the loftiest flights of altruism, they are 
found on every step of the way. But as their spirit of in- 
tense solidarity exposes them more than any other people 
to be judged as a whole, it is not remarkable that the un- 
willingness at various times in various countries of indi- 
vidual Jews to engage in war, has led to the charge of un- 
patriotism being brought against the race. 

It is again this extraordinary range in their principles 
and their conduct, that makes it alike so easy for the un- 
friendly to paint them in the most hideous colors, and for 
their own apologists to claim for them universally the most 
sublime gifts and virtues! And it is this that makes the 
discussion so difficult for one, like the writer, who is sin- 
cerely desirous of seeing both sides of the picture and cor- 
rectly stating it, that he may fairly and squarely set forth 
the problem of the international Jew. 

Unorthodox and irreligious Jews by their lack of morals 
do an immense amount of harm owing to their tremendous 
influence upon the stage, the “movie,” the radio, and the 
daily press. But all this would need a volume to unfold. 
Everywhere, however, we see unbridled lust for gain in- 
ducing them to prostitute agencies that are in themselves 
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capable of vast amounts of good for mankind into instru- 
ments for debasing the taste if not the morals of the multi- 
tude. 

Of the power they exert over the press and through the 
press, reams might be written. One word I shall add: if in 
America they make no attacks upon the Church in their 
papers, this policy of theirs is not imitated in Europe, where 
frequently the Jewish press is the most virulent and per- 
sistent in the ranks of the enemies of the Church. And even 
in America there are traces of unfriendliness in Jewish- 
owned journals. Thus, the New York Times, the property 
of Mr. Adolph Ochs, can make the heavens ring with de- 
nunciations of cruel discrimination against the Jews of 
Germany, while assuring the Editors of the “America” that 
it has no information concerning the twenty-year old 
frightful persecutions of the millions of Catholics in Mexico. 
And its motto is: “All the news that’s fit to print!” 

As in Socialism, one of the great international foes of 
the Church, so too in Masonry, which in Continental Europe 
at least is another arch-enemy, Jews are numerous and ag- 
gressive. Indeed of them in Continental Europe it is said, 
“aut Socialistae aut Masones, semper autem anti-Catholici.” 

To sum up: the very universality with which the Jew 
is found everywhere and at all times; his intense and tena- 
cious spirit; his extraordinary range of qualities and activi- 
ties; his marvelous ability to “get a-head,” and capture the 
material prizes of life; combined with a solidarity without 
compare (whether this ‘“‘clannishness” be the voluntary or 
involuntary effect of his heredity and environment) all these 
serve to constitute him a problem in the eyes of many a 
non-Jew, whether he be actually a problem or not. 

Is there any solution to the problem? Some will say: 
“Yes, let the Jew cease to be a Jew.” If by this, is meant 
that they must strip themselves of all their age-old racial 
and religious feelings and attachments; it is an unfair and 
unreasonable solution. If it is meant that they must lay 
aside hostility to the Gentile world, it is only what reason- 
able Jews themselves would advocate and practise. 


And the intense solidarity, which was easily intelligible 
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in olden days of orthodoxy and hardship, ought to give way 
now that the Jews themselves are breaking apart on the re- 
ligious issue. For Conservative and Orthodox Jew alike 
have more in common in faith and morals with Christians 
and especially Catholics, than they have with radical or 
atheistic Jews. Wide as is the gulf that separates in re- 
ligion the Jew and the Christian, it is as nothing compared 
with the chasm that yawns between both and the militant 
atheist and Communist. 

Of course, conversion to Christianity would be ideal! 
Our Divine Lord was in His Human Nature a Jew; Our 
Blessed Lady was a Jewess. The twelve Apostles were all 
Jews. And down the ages Jews have made the most magnif- 
icent and devoted converts. What, after all, is Christianity, 
but the Divine Fulfillment of the promises made to the 
Patriarchs and Prophets? Jewish history as contained in the 
Old Testament is simply inexplicable except on the basis of 
the truth of Christianity. The Jew in becoming a Christian 
graduates into the religion of which his own was in the 
Divine Mind only the fore-runner and ‘“prep-school.”’ Ac- 
cepting the Messias, they fulfill their racial and religious 
end. 


JOHN F. X. MuRPHY, S.J. 


Boston College. 


Discussion 


Fr. Patterson: Fr. Murphy has given us a very scholarly paper, 
and I think a very charitable view of the Jew. Extreme anti-Semitism 
should be avoided. In the words of Cardinal Faulhaber we must em- 
ploy both justice and charity in discussing the Jews. There is un- 
doubtedly a Jewish Problem. Some would have none, others would be 
bitter anti-Semites. There is a middle road traversed by two dis- 
tinguished Englishmen, Cardinal Newman and Hilaire Belloc. I would 
follow these by asserting that the problem is the problem of the 
apostate Jew. He always appears on the Left where excess means 
great moral harm. 
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THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION 


Revolutions of the more silent sort are unrecognized 
and misunderstood by the general public until they are far 
advanced. This was the case with the “industrial revolu- 
tion” and is the case with the social revolution through 
which we are at present passing. All revolutions accomplish 
a transfer of power from one class in the community to an- 
other. The first phase of the French Revolution executed a 
transfer of political power from the hands of a few to the 
many. It formulated and established the principles of politi- 
cal equality. With the World War, this transfer was com- 
pleted. The second phase of the French Revolution opened 
with the Industrial Revolution and is, in our time, whirling 
along with fearful celerity to its end. Its object is a trans- 
fer of economic power from the few to the many; its goal 
is economic equality. The great wheel of social revolution 
is moving in America. Its rotation may be guided, regular 
and safe, yet again it may “like the chariot wheels in the 
races of antiquity take fire from the rapidity of its own 
motion and blaze onward spreading conflagration and terror 
around”. Hence we are, today, in the midst—though no- 
where near the crisis, much less near the end—of a major 
social revolution. We can only guess its outcome. We do not 
know what name future historians will give it. We can 
make a conjecture, to serve as an hypothesis, and call it the 
Roosevelt Revolution. 

Our hint for this name comes from contemporaries. 
During the last year of the Hoover administration, when 
the depression reached its lowest curve, there was much 
talk of a coming revolution. This group were thinking 
about mobs, riots, executions, confiscations, a triumphant 
proletariat. Within a hundred of those hectic days that 
followed March 4, 1933, the arrival of a revolution had been 
proclaimed by several discerning periodicals and the curi- 
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osity of the world focused on the American experiment. 
This second group had in mind sudden changes in the way 
of managing the affairs of state and the creation of new 
forms of social cooperation in the nation. Both ideas are 
associated with revolution. What was not grasped at the 
time was that a silent phase of social revolution had been 
going on for years. We had been in a period of transition 
since the war and by the events of 1933, the ruling class as 
well as the mass of people were confronted with the far 
reaching consequences of the acts and strivings of a gen- 
eration. 

At the beginning of the previous decade there had 
been an avid interest in revolution and labor. But this in- 
terest practically evaporated with the coming of prosperity 
and the disappearance of any immediate hope for a 
moderate movement of protest. By 1933 social and economic 
insight became broadly dispersed. It became clear that in- 
dividualism had ceased to exist; that business and com- 
merce had largely become colossal corporate entities; that 
technology had changed the ways of living and working; 
that the banker had entered into productive enterprise; 
that the chief exploiters of laissez-faire could no longer 
operate it; that a rapid but hidden transformation of the 
foundations of the social superstructure of society arising 
from a change in its economic foundations had come to stay. 


What, then, do contemporaries say of this fundamental 
change that has come over the United States; of the present 
experiment in new economic relationships of revolutionary 
audacity and magnitude—all parts of what we are styling 
the Roosevelt Revolution. In his latest book “On Our Way”, 
the President sets forth the milestones that mark the 
achievement of his new public policy and says, ‘Some 
people have sought to describe that policy as revolutionary ; 
perhaps it is. It is revolutionary, however, only in the sense 
that the measures adopted and the purposes that they seek 
differ from those that were used before. If it is revolution 
it is a peaceful one, achieved without violence, without over- 
throw of the purpose of established law and without the 
denial of just treatment to any individual or class’. Other 
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phrases and slogans have been given this socio-economic 
phenomenon of our times. Regulated or state capitalism, 
disciplined democracy, a balanced social state, guild social- 
ism, a co-operative state—these and many others have been 
suggested. President Roosevelt himself has called it “an 
economic constitutional order’, and the general habit is to 
call it “The New Deal’—a combination of the Square Deal 
of Theodore Roosevelt and the New Freedom of Woodrow 
Wilson joined with the liberal and progressive philosophy 
of Franklin Roosevelt. Some have gone so far as to call the 
new policy “Fascism” and even “Communism” with Mr. 
Roosevelt as the Kerensky of the revolution. G. K.’s weekly 
is a sample of foreign comment, “Since March last the 
United States have been transformed by an internal revolu- 
tion of which President Roosevelt is the soul. The revolu- 
tion has not succeeded—nor have many other revolutions 
in the past succeeded half way through... . Yet it is some- 
thing to have achieved that much of a revolution that is 
recognized as monumental though incomplete and hazard- 
ous, where the forces against any chance of success at all 
were overwhelming.” The value of these phrases lies in the 
realization that a fundamental change has taken place in 
the attitude of the American people; that the change is 
taking form with the general approval of a very large 
majority of the people; that many old methods have been 
discarded; and finally that a socio-economic revolution has 
started an ascent to a climax. 


Scientific historians have given us a series of tests by 
which the approach of a revolutionary period may be pre- 
dicted. They give us a pattern or a design for social revolu- 
tion which can be superimposed upon the events of our time 
to see how far they fill out, in part or in whole, the broad 
general outlines of a social revolt. This would be the way to 
try the meaning and significance of current history and the 
test of the fact and the progress of what we are calling the 
Roosevelt Revolution. As a preliminary to the test it is in 
place to examine briefly the nature of a social revolution. 


Social revolution is not merely a violent overturn of 
political power or the triumph of a mob barracading streets 
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or fomenting riots. Violent seizure of power can and does 
occur without a true revolution. Even Karl Marx conceded 
that the proletarian revolution might succeed without re- 
course to arms. The essence of an important revolution is 
not merely violent rebellion; the violence is but the symp- 
tom of a far deeper adjustment. Nor can it be the whole 
truth that bloody riots in the streets bring about the prin- 
cipal changes which we mean by revolution. There are of 
course riots in revolutions but there are riots when no revo- 
lution occurs. Riots, if they appear, do not play the main 
part of the work. What, then, is the true design of a social 
revolution? 


A social revolution is conceived as a long historical pro- 
cess occupying many years and often decades, in which 
subtle evolutionary changes in the life, ways and traditions 
of a people play a conspicuous role. It begins with funda- 
mental changes in the manner of conducting affairs, arising 
mainly from technical innovations and new ways of organ- 
izing production and exchange. These institutional changes 
bring with them important shifts of classes, bringing 
growth to some classes and decline in the strength of 
others. The old forms of rulership become antiquated and 
incapable of adapting themselves to the new changes and 
economic situations; the traditional forces in power, basing 
their actions on old and outworn principles, blunder in their 
management and control of the new institutions. This in- 
expertness in dealing with the new situation engenders 
quite unconsciously class oppression. The classes which 
bear the brunt of suffering register a protest against speci- 
fic evils and social injustices. The rulers in power at first 
confidently wait for matters to right themselves, attempt 
weak and temporary devices to stem the discontent, then 
sternly employ repression. In modern times the propaganda 
of the radio and the press has somewhat supplanted violent 
repression. In the meantime the intellectuals are playing 
their part in laying bare the negligence and incompetence 
of the old regime, in unearthing its corruption, in transfer- 
ring loyalties to new concepts, new methods of approach to 
cure evils, untried experiments and honest leaders. There 
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is a riot of opinion which slowly paves the way for a change. 
People in general become dissatisfied and finally lose con- 
fidence in the old regime. The crisis of the revolution is 
not yet near. But eventually the suppressed classes begin 
to rise and assert themselves. The old rulers begin to split 
and lose faith in themselves. The old order temporarily 
gives way because of its own incompetence. Institutional 
changes are made which add to the power of the new 
classes and reforms are achieved which register that power. 
The pressure of events may cause periods of unsuccessful 
or half-hearted rebellion. Finally there arrives the revolu- 
tionary crisis, marked by a breakdown of the old order and 
the swing of the new classes into the saddle. This shift 
from the old to the new is what is usually meant by “revolu- 
tion”. The new order will be forced often to deal with re- 
action either at home or abroad; there are likely to be 
swings to the left and perhaps back again, but in the end 
the new type of control gains the upper hand, intrenches 
itself firmly and establishes the settled rule of the new 
classes. A state of equilibrium is finally reached and a new 
cycle of change begins. Such, then, is the design of a social 
revolution. 

The design of a social revolution has six ordered 
phases: first, fundamental changes; secondly, the forma- 
tion of new classes; thirdly, the ferment of ideas; fourthly, 
reforms strengthening the new classes; fifthly, the revolu- 
tionary crisis; lastly, the final establishment of the new 
social order. Each phase of the pattern will be super-im- 
posed on the events of our time in order to see if the pattern 
fits and if so at what precise stage of the revolutionary 
process we have arrived. 


The first phase of the revolutionary design fits our era 
perfectly. Profound changes in the conduct of our affairs 
have indeed become evident. The industrial revolution has 
been a continual process and since the war it has jumped by 
leaps and bounds to an amazing technical development. In- 
vention has been institutionalized; research into new ways 
of doing things is regularly carried on; new processes are 
continually being developed. Technology has spread its 
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reign to agriculture, fishing, and forestry. The production 
of goods has been extremely rapid, so much so that enough 
can theoretically be produced to give everyone comparative 
abundance. At the same time the technical changes have 
brought about a domination of our whole life by machine 
industry and an intermingling of the interest and well be- 
ing of all with the industrial complex. These changes have 
made easy, under our capitalist order, the growth of larger 
enterprises and gigantic corporations with a concentration 
of power and control over them by a comparatively few 
men. Two hundred of our largest corporations in 1930, as 
Berle and Means have shown, controlled almost half the 
corporate wealth of the country and considerably more than 
half its industry. Such a complex economic system re- 
quires, for its successful operation, a great degree of flexi- 
bility and subtle adjustment of such factors as investment 
and credit, prices and wages. And the capitalist organiza- 
tion of industry and finance seem but to increase the rigid- 
ity of some of these factors. Pius XI has stated the effects 
in these words: “Free competition is dead; economic 
dictatorship has taken its place. Unbridled ambition for 
domination has succeeded the desire for gain: the whole 
economic life has become hard, cruel, and relentless in a 
ghastly measure.” The results appear in the poverty amid 
abundance, the growing reservoir of unemployed, the 
market panic of 1929, the bank catastrophe of 1933, and the 
depression of the last four years. 


These changes had been progressing rapidly under the 
surface during the era of Coolidge and Hoover. But they 
were ignored by most people and by the forces of opinion 
and power due in a large measure to the general upsurge of 
production and profits, the building and automobile boom, 
the speculative pool for easy money, along with the propa- 
ganda of an unlimited prosperity. But with the depression 
which had set in before the actual Stock crash in 1929, and 
with the bank panic of 1983, the tide began to ebb rapidly. 
Every expedient and device resorted to clearly revealed the 
intellectual bankruptcy of the ruling classes and was a per- 
fect example of the unfitness and inexpertness of the old 
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conceptions and of the people who held them, to cope with 
the situation which technical advance had brought about 
in a capitalist order. And so the closing months of the 
Hoover administration saw a complete rout of everything 
that he had tried to do, because he had followed the pre- 
scriptions and policies, in themselves illogical and unwork- 
able, of the ruling groups themselves. The almost com- 
plete collapse of the American economic system called for 
the tearing down of many unsound structures, the adoption 
of new methods and plans—especially to bridge the gap be- 
tween productive capacity and consumptive inadequacy— 
and a rebuilding from the bottom, on a knowledge and an- 
alysis of the basic changes that had at last become evident 
on the occasion of the severest depression ever suffered by 
this country. 


The second part of the design follows on the first, in 
that technical and institutional changes have also brought 
shifts and alignments of classes. We now have a predom- 
inantly industrial and urban civilization. The farmer is 
largely at the mercy of the behavior of machine industry. 
The small independent proprietors in towns are rapidily 
losing status. Since wealth and real economic power have 
become concentrated in corporations, independent owner- 
ship and management is fast disappearing. Industrial wage 
earners and white collar employees have become a large 
and important class. The legal owners—recipients of 
dividends and small investors as well—who have no part 
in management, suffer much more than those at the center 
of the system. Inefficiency in the operation of the system 
under the old rules and rulers and the crises to which it 
leads cause misery to farmers, wage earners, white collar 
employees, technical and professional men—who may be 
said, in a general way, to constitute the new and oppressed 
classes. All the oppressed classes show signs of becoming 
restive. For years there have been agrarian and labor 
movements and during the depression these classes have 
made determinate protests and have sought specific con- 
cessions. 

This shift in class consciousness was evident in the 
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Hoover era when the country was amazed by the dramatic 
bonus march on Washington, the army of drifters seeking 
jobs throughout the country, farmers banding together in 
defense of their homes against foreclosures, hunger 
marches, barter exchanges by the unemployed, strikes and 
lockouts, communistic propaganda, and socialist soap box 
oratory. In our own era of the New Deal while the middle 
classes, especially the farmers and labor, appear to be mov- 
ing down the road together under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and seem to be keeping in step with the 
cooperative movement behind the NRA and the AAA, 
there are ominous rumblings and outright complaints. 
Here indubitably is a ferment of activity and the begin- 
nings in the formation of new classes. 


With this ferment of activity and class alignment 
came also an ever larger ferment of ideas by the intellectuals 
and outstanding members of the classes. Thousands of 
schemes filled the air and press and were tabled on edi- 
torial and governmental desks. What was novel about this 
ferment of ideas was that it bore the impress of a challenge 
to existing authority, to the virtues of the old order and its 
traditions, while it dealt a body blow to the old regime by 
an exposition of its failures and corruptions and by ridicule 
of its leading figures, including bankers. No unanimous pro- 
gram for the future was recommended by the various 
schools of thought; only partial reforms and panaceas were 
submitted. Technocracy flared before the country and 
slowly petered out. A committee of experts appointed by 
President Hoover in 1929 produced a two-volume report on 
“Recent Social Trends’, which brings out clearly the mental 
shift of the intellectuals. Their report is in itself a revolu- 
tionary portent and constitutes one of the most important 
of the processes of a great social change. This report 
emphasized a number of conceptions precisely opposite to 
the whole complex of ideas by which the old order had been 
sustained; in fact, it implied a basic challenge to the old 
arrangements. These experts recommended a planned so- 
eiety and social integration and among other devices a 
“National Advisory Council including scientific, intellectual, 
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governmental, economic (industrial, agricultural and labor) 
points of contact, or other appropriate elements, able to con- 
tribute to the consideration of the basic social problems of 
the nation.” Much of what this group suggested or hinted 
at has since been or most likely will be incorporated into 
the New Deal program. 

The intellectual ferment is in the right direction. The 
general public is gradually being educated up to these and 
similar ideas. Mr. Roosevelt by his free discussions with 
the press and his radio addresses, General Johnson, Secre- 
tary Wallace and a host of prominent figures have done 
much in the educational process. The third part of the de- 
sign for a social revolution is gradually being forged. Its 
completion depends on whether the general aims originally 
enunciated by President Roosevelt and the new ideas con- 
stantly coming to the fore and desired by the more progres- 
sive intellectuals and instinctively supported by labor and 
most consumers, are more strongly and effectively sought 
in practice. 

When we come to the fourth part of the design, we dis- 
cover that the reforms which strengthen the new classes, 
though few under Hoover and many and novel under Roose- 
velt, are really only beginning to take shape. The oppressed 
classes have taken a step up in status since 1929 especially 
through the legal recognition given them in the recovery 
program under the NRA and the AAA. Yet the full 
value of the NRA is debatable and its permanency 
hangs by a thread. Reconstruction has only been partially 
translated into fact. Much more far-reaching social legisla- 
tion and reform has lately been forecast from the White 
House. The virtue of the New Deal seems to be in this that 
it has made the new classes conscious of their gains and of 
the need of social planning; that it has served to wipe out 
some abuses, to pose issues, to organize the struggle about 
essential problems, to sift people into groups according to 
their real interests. The reforms supporting and strength- 
ening the new classes seem to be on their way. 

We have thus far seen that the Roosevelt Revolution 
fills out perfectly the first part of the pattern of a social 
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revolution, namely, the basic changes in the conduct of 
affairs. It roughly but not completely coincides with the 
next two phases, that is, the formation of new classes and 
the ferment of activity by the classes and of ideas by the 
intellectuals. Obviously it has only begun the important 
step of accomplishing social reforms which support the new 
classes—the fourth part of the design. Consequently the 
revolutionary crisis and the establishment of a new social 
order—the fifth and sixth parts of the design—have not 
yet taken place. 

Two factors are necessary for a revolutionary crisis—- 
the cracking of the old regime from within—which was 
largely present when Mr. Roosevelt became President; and 
the rise to power of the new classes to replace the old— 
which was not then nor is it now a “fait accompli”. A shift 
in power, therefore, did not take place in 1933 because the 
new classes were neither physically nor morally prepared 
to exercise real power over industry—through lack of 
mobilization and recognized status. Nor were they ment- 
ally trained to offer a coordinated program for social plan- 
ning to supplant the old system. And so, in spite of the 
fact that capitalism had almost collapsed, the system was 
handed back to the old rulers and the useful portions of the 
old structure which by now had many breaches made in its 
walls, were propped up while remodelling is taking place to- 
day. If and when the next breakdown of capitalism takes 
place the ferment of ideas has done its work, if the rising 
classes are given greater status and effectively organized, 
the two essential ingredients of the revolutionary mixture 
will be present, and the crisis will have been reached. 


The historian on the reverse side may be a prophet but 
not in his own country. What follows is not a prediction 
but simply a tabulation of the direction and somewhat the 
form of certain political developments that might eventuate 
from the raw materials lying about within the United 
States. 

President Roosevelt declared in his inaugural address: 
“Our Constitution is so simple and practical that it is pos- 
sible always to meet extraordinary needs by changes in 
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emphasis and arrangements without loss of essential form.” 
Evidently he held this opinion when he signed the National 
Recovery Bill. In a practical sense it is correct to say that 
“the Constitution is what the Supreme Court says it is.” 
Dr. Ryan has shown by historical instances relative to the 
due process and interstate commerce clauses of the Consti- 
tution that the Supreme Court could uphold the National 
Industrial Recovery Act without doing violence to the lan- 
guage of the constitution or departing from the traditional 
methods of interpretation. If the decision of the Court 
should be favorable, other basic laws and subsidiary meas- 
ures could be passed for the public welfare with assurance 
that they will be interpreted as constitutional. Liberal 
justices whose broad social philosophy would be in harmony 
with the objectives of the New Deal could be appointed to 
the Supreme Bench. This could be done by retiring several 
elderly conservative justices or by augmenting the present 
bench, swinging the balance to the liberal side. And so a sys- 
tem of socialized planning could smoothly come into being 
which almost at once would realize all the beneficent pos- 
sibilities of a technical civilization; and a social revolution 
would for the first time in history be completed with neat- 
ness and dispatch. 


Should this orderly readjustment by constitutional 
method and judicial review turn out to be impossible of 
achievement, other alternatives have been suggested as 
likely to happen. Some foresee a big business dictatorship 
along Fascist lines or chaotic upheaval under the aegis of 
communism which would mean the scrapping of the whole 
system of checks and balances and the abolition of private 
property and party. Others predict a major war with 
political and social consequences and the death of capitalism 
after the manner of the Russian revolution. There are 
others again who believe that a socialist reformist move- 
ment will get under way with the consequent erection of a 
socialistic commonwealth as its objective brought about 
somewhat after the plan of Norman Thomas. His program 
calls for the election of a Socialistic President who would 
appoint a majority of socialist justices to the Supreme 
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Bench and they in turn would enact fundamental laws and 
interpret legislation in the light of socialist philosophy. 
There is, finally, a plan recently suggested in Catholic 
circles, according to Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. in ‘America’ for 
June 2, 1934, which offers a government by functions as the 
solution. Such a government could be largely brought into 
being by a change in the electoral laws for candidates for 
Federal offices. Congress would represent not congressional 
districts but vocational or functional groups. The party 
platforms of such groups would be plans for economic and 
social reform. On their election the various groups form- 
ing the Congress would pass appropriate legislation putting 
their respective plans into operation. The President would 
be the choice of the elected functional groups who would in 
some sense constitute a rejuvenated Electoral College as 
originally framed by the Fathers of the Constitution. As 
the executive, the President would see that the rules 
adopted by the groups were observed and their plans as 
worked out by themselves put into execution. These may 
be Utopian dreams, but anything is possible in our present 
complex and colossal social order. 

Whatever the choice, there it is, the social revolution 
astride our times like a giant, a cosmic note of interroga- 
tion, always of uncertain shape, with something in it of a 
noose or a halo, but also with something that strives to 
round itself into a triumphal but costly arch. 


Woodstock College. 
WILLIAM J. SCHLAERTH, S.J. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF THE NRA 


The purposes of the NRA were never better expressed 
than by President Roosevelt when he sent his message to 
Congress recommending legislation for a “National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act” on May 17, 1933. On that occasion he 
requested that Congress provide the necessary machinery 
for a cooperative movement throughout all industry to “ob- 
tain wide re-employment, to shorten the work week, to pay 
a decent wage for the shorter week, and to prevent unfair 
competition and disastrous overproduction.” 

Under the legislation submitted and passed, the Presi- 
dent received wide authority for two years to encourage and 
require organization within private industry to control pro- 
duction, eliminate unfair practices, relieve unemployment, 
and improve standards of labor. 

It should be borne in mind that the inauguration of this 
emergency legislation was preceded by a financial and eco- 
nomic crisis which greatly undermined confidence in ac- 
cepted economic doctrine. The traditional notion that busi- 
ness competitors acting in accordance with so-called eco- 
nomic laws would quickly restore the economic system 
when temporarily thrown out of balance had been exploded. 

The use of various regulatory bodies to control certain 
aspects of commerce, industry and finance made it easy to 
conceive of new forms of regulation operating in a larger 
way. Wage workers, industrialists and farmers were learn- 
ing that the individual’s situation could be improved by 
joint action. Technological unemployment, excess produc- 
tive capacity, under consumption due to lack of purchasing 
power, suggested the need for planning throughout the 
economic system. 

Predatory competitive practices had brought business men to a 


point where they called upon Government to act as a saviour. The 
old slogan of less government in business and more business in gov- 
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ernment was discarded in favor of a demand that government estab- 
lish new rules of the game. 


Any judgment of the extent to which NRA is serving 
the purposes intended must take into consideration the 
policies stated in Title I, Section 3, of the Recovery Act. 
(Title II, which is not discussed here, authorizes public 
works and construction projects, provides for subsistence 
homesteads, levies reemployment and relief taxes, and 
appropriates $3,300,000,000 for carrying out the purposes 
of the Act.) 

In the presence of a national emergency Congress de- 
clared its intention (1) ‘to remove obstructions to the free 
flow of interstate and foreign commerce,” (2) ‘to provide 
for the general welfare” by promoting “cooperative action 
among trade groups,” (3) “to induce and maintain united 
action of labor and management under adequate govern- 
mental sanctions and supervision,” (4) “to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices,” (5) ‘to promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the present productive capacity of industries,” 
(6) “to avoid undue restriction of production,” (7) “to in- 
crease consumption by increasing purchasing power,” (8) 
“to reduce and relieve unemployment,” (9) “to improve 
standards of labor,” and (10) “otherwise rehabilitate in- 
dustry and to conserve natural resources.” 


Section 3 of Title I, outlining the procedure for establishing codes 
of fair competition, is one of the most important in the Recovery Act. 
Trade and industrial associations were invited to take the initiative 
in formulating codes. The President approved the codes only when 
he was satisfied that the applicants were truly representatives of the 
trade or industry for which they spoke, when the codes imposed no 
inequitable restrictions on membership, and provided they were not 
designed to promote monopolies or to eliminate or oppress small en- 
terprises. As a condition of granting his approval the President often 
imposed such requirements as seemed to him necessary to protect 
competitors, consumers, employes and others as well as to effectuate 
the policies stated in the Act. 


To the Compliance Division of the NRA was delegated 
the task of supervising the enforcement of the codes. This 
department has an Administrative Branch, a Labor Branch 
and a Trade Practice Branch. In accord with the theory of 
“self-zovernment in industry” each industry has a Code 
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Authority which carries on the routine administration of 
the code. 

It includes members of the industry, generally repre- 
sentatives of a trade association, and one or more repre- 
sentatives of the government who have no direct voting 
power. In some industries Regional Code Authorities and 
local adjustment agencies have been established. 


Each code authority functions through three principal 
committees: a trade practice complaints committee, a labor 
complaints committee (which deals with violations of the 
labor provisions of a code) and a labor disputes committee, 
which deals with strikes, lockouts and other matters involv- 
ing the rights of labor. In some codes a single committee, 
an “industrial relations committee,” deals with labor ques- 
tions. 


The code authorities in the vast majority of cases, be it noted, are 
made up of employer representatives. About two dozen of the 495 
codes provide for labor representatives on the code authorities but 
even in that case the question remains as to how effective they can be 
in protecting labor and consumer interests. Consumers as well as 
workers are demanding effective representation. It is significant that 
on the eve of the threatened textile strike the President appointed Mr. 
Thomas M’Mahon, chief of the Textile Union, to the Code Authority 
of the Textile industry. 


This is a crucial point in the NRA program. With 
rugged individualism definitely abandoned in the crisis, it 
would appear that the only alternative to communism or 
socialism is the extensive promotion of occupational groups 
wherein the workers have a large measure of participation 
in the control of industry. “If the code organizations would 
permit labor,” declares Msgr. John A. Ryan, “to assist in 
making the code and help in its authority, then the codes 
would approximate what Pope Pius XI had in mind when he 
spoke of occupational groups.” 


This, in principle, is the outstanding shortcoming of the NRA as 
at present constituted and administered. Up to the present, it has 
very largely been a matter of Government intervention to induce in- 
dustry itself to provide the basic elements of a planned economy. Ad- 
ministered as it has been on the plane of voluntary cooperation, the 
NRA represents a constitution of limited self-government by trade 
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groups, subject to Government supervision. Except in connection with 
public utilities, the Government had not attempted to apply to busi- 
ness a comparable degree of supervision and control. 

At most this could be called a quasi-partnership of 
Government and industry. Dr. Ryan, in his analysis, clearly 
indicates the need for a third partner in the process, namely, 
labor, urging that the workers in each occupational group 
should have a share in the ownership, management and 
profits of the corporations operating within a definite in- 
dustrial sphere. This is the Solidarism advocated by Father 
Henry Pesch in his National Oeconomie over 40 years ago. 

The second defect of the NRA, in principle, concerns the 
interpretation and application of Section 7, which was 
meant to guarantee the right of collective bargaining. This 
section required that every code, agreement, or license 
should include a provision granting employes the right to 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. They must not be subject to interference or co- 
ercion in their attempts to organize and select representa- 
tives. They must not be required, as a condition of obtain- 
ing employment, to join any company union or refrain from 
joining or assisting any organization of their own choosing. 


Organized labor, represented by the leading officials of 
the A. F. L., held that Section 7 of the Act meant the com- 
plete junking of company unions and the unionization of all 
industry. The big non-union employers, led by the motor 
car manufacturers and marshaled by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, contended that it meant nothing of the sort. 


The first real trial of strength of this issue came on the 
Automobile code. At first General Hugh Johnson and 
Donald Richberg were vigorous in upholding the rights of 
the workers, telling the automobile manufacturers that 
they would have to eliminate their modified ‘‘open-shop” 
declaration, as the Administration would accept no qualifica- 
tion of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

This was followed by a joint statement by General 
Johnson and Mr. Richberg, which was understood as a di- 
rect prohibition against “open-shop” declarations in indus- 
trial codes. They said that the words open shop and closed 
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shop were not used in the Recovery Act and would “be 
erased from the dictionary of the NRA.” 

When the President signed the automobile code on 
August 28, 1933, the code contained provisions empowering 
employers, in spite of the law of collective bargaining, to. 
employ or discharge employes on the basis of “efficiency 
and merit” and without regard to membership in any union, 
a provision which was opposed by labor, and accepted only 
on the promise that it would not be a precedent for other 
codes. 

At the same time, Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
U. 8. Chamber of Commerce, urged all employers to retain 
the open shop, and to adopt the “merit system” contained 
in the automobile code. Further to confuse the situation 
President Roosevelt, at the time of the settlement of the 
automobile strike, decided that labor organizations should 
be represented according to their strength in making agree- 
ments. This principle of proportional representation in the 
adjudication of labor difficulties opened the door wide to 
the company unions, besides affording the industrialist the 
opportunity to apply their old rule of “Divide and Conquer.” 

The most recent development in this sphere, however, 
would imply that the standard unions have begun to estab- 
lish their case for ‘majority rule.” This is contained in a 
decision made on August 23, 1934, by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The Board ruled that the United Textile 
Workers, a union affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, “has been duly selected to represent the company’s 
workers for purposes of collective bargaining for any and 
all departments” of the Tubize-Chatillon Rayon Company at 
Hopewell, Virginia. 

The textile workers ten days previous won an election, 
1076 to 531, from the Tri-City Progressive Association 
which the standard union claims was fostered by the com- 
pany. The decision is interesting as indicative of the cur- 
rent trend in interpreting Section 7 in some of its knottier 
implications. 

Fundamentally, the question will not be settled until there is a 


different organization of labor in the United States. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the craft organizational set-up of the A. F. L. can 
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cope successfully with the problem of extending their affiliation to 
such industries as steel, automobiles, textiles, oil and rubber. 

The A. F. L. continues to insist that it is merely a Fed- 
eration, in spite of the fact that General Hugh S. Johnson 
in an address before the last convention advocated “a ver- 
tical organization of labor in each industry on a national 
scale” corresponding to the organization of employers under 
the NRA codes. 

Many friends of organized labor are frank enough to 
state that if labor does not form industrial unions it cannot 
compete with company unions. (In short, much confusion 
about the interpretation and application of Section 7 of the 
NRA springs from the present labor set-up.) 

On the other hand, there is considerable truth in the 
statement of General Johnson that if laborers are given a 
fair chance to express themselves they will in “ninety-nine 
cases out of 100” not elect the company union. Speaking of 
the refusal of Mr. Walter J. Kohler to allow his workers to 
organize because of “outside agitators,’ Monsignor Ryan 
maintained that the entrance of outsiders into labor dis- 
putes was a normal process and that the “‘slaves would have 
been satisfied were it not for agitators.” 

According to William Green seventy-five per cent of the 
strikes which have occurred since the codes were adopted 
have been the result of company unions and the refusal of 
employers to deal with outside organizers. 

We know that the Papal Encyclicals do not mention company 
unions specifically. But they do insist that the workers’ unions must 
be free and unhampered and that they must give adequate protection 
to the workers. Pope Pius states that the object of unionization is to 
help the worker to better his condition to the utmost. He insists that 
unions must be organized in such wise that they supply the worker 
with the best and most suitable means for attaining this object. 

“In the light of these statements,” adds Gerard B. Don- 
nelly, S.J., writing in America, September 2, 1933, “together 
with what we know of company-union purposes and work- 
ings, it is plain that company-unions are at least implicitly 
condemned by the Popes. When the Holy Father speaks of 
occupational groups,” the same writer adds, “he takes it for 
granted that the employes in the occupational group are 
members of their own independent union.” 
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Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the NRA 
in theory, there can be no doubt that it has been subjected 
to severe criticism for numerous defects in practice. First 
and foremost has been the difficulty of securing adequate 
enforcement. Evasions have a way of multiplying faster 
than legislation. Many big industrialists escaped prosecu- 
tion, while an attempt was made to enforce the law on 
beauty parlors and Chinese laundries. 

Complaints forwarded to Mr. Gifford Pinchot claimed 
that the Blue Eagle was covering hundreds of sweatshops 
in Pennsylvania paying wages from two dollars to eight dol- 
lars weekly, with NRA labels being sewed onto coats made 
by labor being paid six cents an hour. A prominent dairy 
concern avoided the maximum-hour ruling by calling its 
drivers solicitors and working them 12 hours a day. 

The practice of reducing the majority of employes to the absolute 
minimum is so common as to require no further comment. Chain 
stores have been the chief offenders in this respect. There have even 
been many cases where the worker was required to turn back a cer- 
tain portion of his pay envelope in order to hold his job. 

Coupled with the fumbling policy on collective bargain- 
ing, these deficiencies have been serious. For this reason 
The Washington Daily News was justified in declaring: 
“Wholesale violations of labor provisions in codes have 
struck at the heart of the recovery plan. These include 
general failure to permit labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, discharge of union men, and—in part of the auto- 
mobile industry—seven-day work weeks, 11% hour days, and 
a general wage cut masked as a wage increase.” 

In the second place, the consumer has not been pro- 
tected against unduly high prices; the Consumers Advisory 
Board has not been given power; no adequate standards 
have been set up. In many cases, the cost of living has ad- 
vanced out of proportion to increase in wages and salaries. 
In other words, nominal wages are higher (and are spread 
more diffusely) without any increment of real wages. 
Prices have an irresistible impulse to mount faster and 
further than purchasing power. 

To be sure, General Johnson claims that three million 
men have been put to work under the NRA with a conse- 
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quent enhancement of purchasing power of three billion 
dollars, but he does not try to tell us how much of this is 
offset by the increased cost of living. Furniture, clothing, 
canned food products, meats, refrigerated and fresh, to say 
nothing of rents, taxes and public utility rates, have added 
to the burden on the wage-earners’ income. According to 
the U. S. Department of Labor, per capita weekly wage 
earnings in industries has increased 8.5 per cent, while the 
cost of living during the same period has increased 9.6 per 
cent. The purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar has de- 
creased from the index 71 to 66 in the period from July, 
1933, to July, 1934. These figures indicate that the con- 
sumers, especially those of the wage-earning group, have 
not received adequate protection under the NRA. 


Closely connected with the costs and income is the 
whole problem of price-fixing inaugurated by the NRA. It 
is significant that Professor Raymond Moley, Presidential 
Adviser No. 1, has been firing away at the NRA’s price 
structure for months and has even declared that it is “gall- 
ing” to all liberals. (Are Baruch men on the way out?) 


Before President Roosevelt went on his vacation to the Pacific he 
took one big step toward the reorganization of the NRA precisely with 
reference to this difficulty. The reorganization applied to several of 
the so-called service industries—those selling services, primarily, 
rather than goods. These industries by the new order were exempted 
from the fair trade practice regulations of their codes—price-fixing, 
production-control and the like. 

An exception was made of localities in which 85 per 
cent of an industry’s members propose a code and win the 
Administration’s approval of it. In these, it will be neces- 
sary for the industry’s members to conform to the local 
code, as well as to the child-labor, minimum-wage, max- 
imum-hour and collective-bargaining provisions in order to 
retain the Blue Eagle. In effect, this was not only a signal 
that the NRA was weakening on the price-fixing feature of 
the codes but was also willing to convert enforcement, as 
far as possible, from a national into a local effort. 


The industries affected by this change were seven: 
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automobile storage and parking, bowling and _ billiards, 

barber-shops, shoe repairing, advertising display installa- 

tion, advertising distribution, and cleaning and dyeing—a 

sore spot from the beginning, as far as price regulation was 

concerned. More recently, regulations eased for hotels, 

restaurants, small shops, etc. In some localities a wave of. 
price cutting promptly swept through exempted industries, 

but in others members made speedy efforts to form and get 

under the local codes permitted by the President’s order. 


Whether wage and wage-hour provision can be maintained in the 
face of the suspension of fair-practice regulations is a question of the 
future. The recent assertions of General Johnson that he favors a 
competitive economy as opposed to a controlled economy would indi- 
cate that the NRA is preparing to say to industry: “Very well. You 
want to govern yourself. Go ahead. We will step aside. We will 
watch you while you are doing it and keep an eye on you later.” 


In short, the trades and business will be given an oppor- 
tunity to police themselves. If this is the case it would 
appear that the critics who are alarmed by the spectre of 
excessive “regimentation of business by the government” 
are exercised over an imaginary grievance. 


The danger of monopoly control is much more real. 
There seems to be little doubt but that NRA officials have 
been guided in code-making, notably in the aluminum and 
electrical manufacturing codes, by the influence of dominant 
interests to the detriment of small independents. Clauses 
forbidding sales under cost have been used to stifle competi- 
tion, largely by the big fellows in each industry. 


The open-price filing system has been used by large 
companies, through code authorities, to force all in the in- 
dustry to conform, particularly since such filings are re- 
quired on future and present prices. 


For example, according to a very interesting and representative 
business survey undertaken by The Literary Digest, a leading hard- 
ware merchant of Palo Alto declares: “The NRA has raised havoc 
with the independent merchant. I’ve been pinched by the NRA from 
above and below. I can no longer get the confidential discounts (two 
per cent) from jobbers which used to come with large orders. We 
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know that the big dealers are getting them. Many of us have had to 
turn to ‘chiselers’ to keep alive. I don’t like to do business this way. 
I’m ready to give up after 31 years.” 

A men’s clothing store proprietor in Cleveland states his 
position: ‘Under the code, terms for the small retailer are 
stricter. Prices have gone up—the manufacturer says it is 
the code—and we charge higher retail prices. The major- 
ity of the customers dislike this. Also the big fellow can 
get his discount because he can pay in cash, but we get no 
discount now, for we haven’t the resources of the larger 
establishment.” 

Perhaps these are some of the reasons that moved 
Monsignor John A. Ryan to put on record this scathing crit- 
icism of the operation (not the principle) of the NRA: 

“When I consider the wholesale violation of the NRA 
codes; the systematic efforts of the larger and stronger 
business concerns to injure and destroy the smaller and 
weaker; the unscrupulous imposition of unfair prices upon 
the consumer; the defrauding of labor through unconscion- 
ably low wages and through various forms of ‘chiseling’; 
the trickery and tyranny of wealthy and powerful corpora- 
tions in forcing their employes into company unions, in pre- 
venting the formation of independent labor organizations, 
and in violating or evading the terms of the Recovery Act 
through other crooked devices; the enormous deception and 
arrogance which many powerful industrialists unblushingly 
displayed at the hearings on the Wagner-Lewis bill; the 
efforts of certain craft unions to promote their minority in- 
terests at the expense of effective organization by all the 
workers in an industry; the eagerness of certain co-opera- 
tives of dairymen to join with milk distributors in gouging 
the consumer—when I think of all this I am tempted to 
wonder whether, as a people, we have sufficient honesty 
left to get out of the depression.” 

To sum up, let me repeat that the fundamental principles of the 
NRA, those dealing with the elimination of child labor, the establish- 
ment of minimum wages (although thirty not fourteen or fifteen dol- 
lars a week should be the lowest allowed in any code), and maximum 
hours of labor, are those with which no right-minded person can dis- 


agree. The right of collective bargaining, now theoretically pro- 
claimed, should be clarified and fortified in actual practice. 
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For this reform labor shares the responsibility as well 
as Government and industry. The horizontal organization 
of craft unionism is obsolete. Economic planning under the 
supervision of the State and regulated competition, as 
Father Parsons, the editor of America, has pointed out, far 
from being a threat to the institution of private property, 
are required for its perpetuation in a form which will insure 
an equitable distribution of goods and income to all classes. 
The profit motive needs not abolition but restriction and 
control. 


To this end, the machinery of the NRA should be modi- 
fied to provide: 


(1) Adequate representation of the workers in each 
industry as well as of the consuming public, not merely in 
an advisory capacity as advocated by General Johnson, but 
with equal voting power and responsibility with the man- 
agers of industry. 

“Catholic social theory,” says the Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J., “assumes that industry, commerce, and finance 
are collective and social activities.” 


(2) Official encouragement to the workers to organize 
themselves into occupational groups in each of the major 
industries, with the privilege of sub-dividing into craft 
unions where this is necessary or expedient. This would 
imply full recognition of the right of collective bargaining. 


(3) A political set-up that would fit the facts of the 
changed social and economic order. Representation would 
be on the basis not merely of geographical location or sec- 
tional interest but also on the principle of the organic func- 
tion played by each occupational group in the life of society. 
It is correct to conclude: “The keynote of the future will be 
co-operation and corporativism and distributism.” 


In short, Government in which corporations of the 
arts, professions, and industries exist or the Corporative 
State (Pius XI’s “Quadragesimo Anno”). The Constitution 
of the United States is sufficiently adaptable to allow of this 
adjustment to the realities of the productive powers of 
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modern society. The Bill of Rights and the Declaration of 
Independence are as valid and as necessary today as they 
were when the Republic was founded. 

What is required is not Revolution, but Reform. What 
is complementary is not necessarily destructive. When we 
shall have added an economic and financial and social 
Declaration of Independence to the political charters which 
have protected individual rights for one hundred and fifty 
years we shall enjoy not only liberty under the law but a 
larger participation in those material blessings which the 
Philosopher tells us are required for “the good life.” 


JOSEPH F.. THORNING, S.J. 


Georgetown University. 


Discussion 


Fr. Parsons: I think most of you got the idea from Father Thorn- 
ing’s paper that the NRA is a failure. That is the impression that I 
got, not when I read it the first time but when I heard it read. It is 
true, of course, that he did, I think, largely spread himself on ‘What’s 
the matter with the NRA?’ 


Now, I would like to modify that just a little bit. I do not think 
it has been a failure, as so many propagandizers contend, but that it 
has been a relative failure; that is to say, it has not succeeded in do- 
ing what it apparently started out to do. The reason for its relative 
failure is the sad fact that the country was simply not ready for it. 
This is very difficult for us Catholics to understand, because we were 
ready for it. 


I believe outside of the Socialists, who wanted so much more, of 
course, that Catholics were the only ones who were actually ready for 
something like the NRA. Because we do agree with the fundamental 
principal of the NRA, and believed that in reality the laissez faire sys- 
tem was not only wrong but dead, and that we were just tottering 
along in a limping sort of way that was getting us nowhere. We 
were, therefore, entirely ready for the idea of, not regimentation of 
industry but of coordination in all its branches. 


Let me analyze that for a minute. As Father Thorning pointed 
out, we were certain that industry for the greater good must be co- 
ordinated. There was a small group behind Roosevelt who were 
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thoroughly convinced of the necessity of that. There was a very much 
larger group who were convinced of it enough to follow, and there 
was a very large group outside of that who were not convinced of it 
at all but were actually opposed to it. 


In practice what actually happened was this, that in the making 
of the codes the so-called administrators of those 658 codes which were 
made, probably, in my opinion, at least 60 per cent were utterly in 
personal opposition to the very idea of the thing that they were sup- 
posed to make. 


Secondly, there was probably another 30 per cent who did not 
know what it was all about at all. And there was probably ten per 
cent who were thoroughly in accord with the principle of organizing 
industry under government supervision, but self-controlled in such a 
way that the former system of laissez faire would be buried and a new 
one built up in its place. 


With regard to the actual administration of the codes what hap- 
pened? Father Thorning pointed out very well that there’s where we 
Catholics had a right to be disappointed. Whenever Pope Pius XI 
talks about trade associations and occupational associations he has in 
mind a co-operation of two separate, equal organizations, namely in- 
dustry or the employer class and the labor class. Whereas what hap- 
pened, labor got its protection only by outside bodies; a sort of a 
rumble seat on every code, but the driver was inside. 


Let me give you one example of that with which I am very well 
acquainted, and that is the lumber code. The people who made the 
lumber code were people who were in there deliberately to nullify the 
principles of the Act. There isn’t any question of that in my mind at 
all. They made it clear in February, during that “round table” Gen- 
eral Johnson had. It happened the man who made the code was ap- 
proached by some people and he deliberately refused to accept any 
manifestation whatever, any expression of the principle itself of self- 
government. “We are here and we are going to run it for ourselves.” 


Now, what happened? There is one section of the lumber code, 
the mill workers, producers of door-jambs, legs of tables, all that kind 
of work that is done by machinery. Previous to the code, in New York 
they were paying a basic union wage of $1.05. In Tennessee they were 
paying 20 cents for exactly the same work. In Grand Rapids, they 
were paying but 40 to 50 cents for the same work. 


The code came along and the men from New York appointed a 
good Catholic fellow as their representative, and he went down to 
Washington and talked for six months trying to get them to admit 
the principle that the payment of low wages is an unfair trade prac- 
tice, and he went first to the administrator, who thought he was crazy. 
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He brought it up to General Hugh Johnson, who never heard of it. 
And he carried it all around, far and wide, through the whole line, 
and he was denied absolutely. The consequence was, however, the 
wages in Tennessee and Grand Rapids were raised about 11 cents. 
The New York wage was imposed on them. 


Just recently Columbia University has finished a library, and the 
Grand Rapids people came right into New York and took the job 
away from the people in New York, at a price that it was impossible 
for a New York man to meet if he observed the code. 


The PWA gave out a job in New York recently and no New 
York man could meet it, because the price that the PWA insisted on 
paying would make it impossible even for the people in New York 
to pay NRA wages. That was a fine break for this small group of 
mill workers in New York, because they went down to the NRA people 
and told them the story; they complained that these people were act- 
ually being made to violate the codes. And I understand the lumber 
code is now in the ‘pot’ and is about to be completely remade as a re- 
sult of the efforts of a small group. 


As Father Thorning points out, the employer class was not ready 
for the NRA, and neither was labor. Labor was just the same old 
rugged individualist as the employer class was. Because of labor’s 
insistence on retaining the craft union, the horizontal union, you have 
in the building industry about 35 different kinds of unions, many of 
them separated because of the kind of floor they put down or the kind 
of wood they use, instead of having them all in one union, and that 
is what has vitiated their stand in regard to the weak section 7. 


Section 7 guaranteed them collective bargaining. That said, ‘You 
have the right to get collective bargaining, but go ahead and get it.’ 
I am not at all surprised we have strikes; they were imbedded in Sec- 
tion 7. The government could not have said more plainly to the 
unions ‘Go ahead and get it!’ They could not get it because they con- 
sisted of so many separate unions in any one industry. If you have 
one vertical union, there is one head, and dues are paid through that 
fellow. At present there are a lot of jobs, each man out for himself, 
utterly disregarding the rights of the laborers themselves. 


Now, those things are just an implication of what I consider to 
be the outstanding reasons of the relative failure of the NRA, that 
was brought out by Father Thorning. There was a vitiation of the 
principle in the beginning by not giving labor sufficient representa- 
tion, and therefore the door was wide open for individual chiselers 
to get into many codes and run them under the shadow of the repeal 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. 


And secondly, on the other side, even the power that labor was 
offered by the NRA, labor refused to take, because it also was not 
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ready for the principles of order and equality in business. It seems 
to me those two main ideas will give you the clue to what I call the 
relative failure of the NRA. 


Fr. Chapman: Business was more prepared for the NRA than 
Labor. This accounts for much of the apparent failure of the NRA. 
It is really not a failure but needs more and better organization on the 
part of Labor. Back as far as 1913 G. W. Perkins who was at that 
time a member of Morgan & Company, and was associated with other 
men of big business in the Industrial Relations Committee investiga- 
tion which was made in that year, came out very clearly and said 
“Business must reorganize entirely.” 


The United States Chamber of Commerce was formed in that 
year, and they promoted the idea that they would try to form some 
kind of an organization which would tell just exactly what business 
wanted, and their motto was, of course, ‘A thing that is not for the 
public good is not for the good of business.’ So they began to bring 
the public into view more than it had been in the past. 


There was also an eye to possible government supervision, and to 
greater and greater co-ordination between different industrial organ- 
izations. This was enhanced after the war by President Wilson’s 
“Industrial Democracy” idea. Labor on the other hand was limping 
along on one foot. 


I would uphold the company union with the specific provision, 
however, that the union be controlled by the workers. The company 
union idea is perfectly correct. I see no reason why a complete org- 
anization such as the United States Steel Corporation should not have 
the company union as long as the control of its leadership rests with 
the worker. 


Fr. Ayd: I think the NRA so far has been a failure. Unemploy- 
ment has increased in Baltimore. The business men are having great 
difficulty in meeting the demands of the NRA codes. I speak of Bal- 
timore for I am thoroughly familiar with industrial conditions there. 


Fr. F. F. Murphy: J think labor has received lamentable treat- 
ment from the NRA. 


Fr. Higgins: Are the people to have the same liberties as before 
under the NRA? 


Fr. Thorning: I did not pronounce the NRA an absolute failure. 
I insist that it has been a relative failure. It needs modification 
though its general direction is excellent, for its aim is social justice. 
My paper dealt with a now acting functional reality. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH 


Including Reference To The “Quadragesimo Anno” And The 
Corporative State 


The purpose of this writing is to exhibit some of the 
chief trends in the social and economic ideas of the Church 
as manifested in its history and as applied to modern times. 
So as to be clear, let it be understood that the phrase ‘social 
and economic trends’ is here taken in the broad sense of 
what effects the social welfare of the people as a group, 
both economically and politically. This article will first at- 
tempt to answer some misstatements made about the social 
program of the Church in the past, so as thereby to reveal 
a specific concrete social plan as having operated for cen- 
turies in the Church; secondly, it will endeavor to place in 
the light what seems to be the same plan as adjusted to 
modern conditions. 


Part I 
The Social Program Of The Church In The Past 


At the outset it may be said that the Church realizes 
the necessary connection of its work with the social and 
economic welfare of the human race. This being granted, 
answer must be made to the fact that the Church, in her 
position as an organizer of humanity, has been violently at- 
tacked in writings even during recent years. For brevity’s 
sake mention will be made here of only two of these attacks. 
In a “Sociological Study of the Bible”, published by the 
University of Chicago, it is said that “The Catholic Church 
rejects the Social Problem”. Secondly in the work of 
Ernest Troeltsch, “Social Teachings of the Christian 
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Churches,” it is said that the Catholic Church had no social 
program until the arrival of St. Thomas Aquinas; further- 
more, that his theory, which according to Troeltsch the 
Church has followed ever since, consisted essentially in 
making an arbitrary distinction of the people into set 
classes. Omitting details, again for brevity’s sake, it may 
be said that both of these writings are based on the old 
familiar assertion that the Church in the beginning, accord- 
ing to the ideas of its Founder, was Communistic, and after- 
wards and up to now has become and remained aristocratic, 
individualistic, and non-social. 


No attempt will here be made to answer these charges 
in much detail. The main assertion that Christianity, as 
founded by Christ, was Communistic is answered suffic- 
iently, at least from a dogmatic viewpoint, by St. Peter’s 
action in vindicating Ananias’ natural right to his own priv- 
ate property, in the celebrated case of that offender’s orig- 
inal proffer of his wealth to the common-fund and his sub- 
sequent concealment of his assets. The first Vicar of 
Christ was, therefore, not a Communist, he upheld the doc- 
trine of the right of Private Property, and ever since his 
time, the Church has consistently protected this basic so- 
cial and economic principle. 


The second attack, that of Troelsh, averring that St. 
Thomas Aquinas was the first to place the Church on a so- 
cial platform of such magnitude as to deserve the name of 
a set policy, needs an answer extending over twelve cen- 
turies, but will also be treated with brevity here. St. 
Thomas Aquinas appeared in the thirteenth century. What 
was the greatest social work done in the centuries up to his 
time after the enfranchisement of the Church by Constan- 
tine? What cause changed the Barbarian Teutons from a 
nomadic people into an agricultural and urban type? In 
other words, who solved the great social problem of the 
reconstruction of Europe after the cataclysm attendant 
upon the fall of the Roman Empire? Eliminating from the 
chief honors of this accomplishment such national leaders 
as Theodosius and Justinian, whose chief work was political 
along military and legal lines, the chief credit must be given 
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to the monks and monasteries. This is all so obvious to any 
tyro in history that it would not even be mentioned here, 
were it not true that whereas in our day if some economic 
or social planning, such as the NRA or Hitlerism, or Fas- 
cism, scores some success, great and widespread is the ac- 
claim of even the scientific world for the new advances 
made in social and political sciences, yet where an institu- 
tion and its prodcedure proved by a momentous success that 
it was extensive, intensive, wise, and efficient in a social 
problem as great or even greater than the modern one, its 
aims and authors are not admitted to have had any scientific 
viewpoint. In face of this contradiction, cold reason would 
be inclined to think that the Church did have an efficient 
and therefore scientific social-service plan before the time 
of the Angelic Doctor. 


We may also view the social stand of the Church from 
another angle; this consideration would deal with the gen- 
eral subject of authority in the State, the preservation of 
the State, the maintenance of the Common-Weal through 
the State. This element of the firm security of the State 
seems to constitute a necessity in an ordered social and eco- 
nomic policy. Indeed, it seems to be so far essential to so- 
cial and economic progress, that apparently today the first 
and most important action in the economico-social reforming 
of most nations in the world, consists in first intensifying 
the strength of the central government. Witness the fre- 
quent dictatorships in countries clamoring for social and 
economic betterment. Let it be presumed, therefore, that 
strength of government is a prerequisite in economic and 
social progress; what was the policy of the Church in this 
matter before the time of St. Thomas? So far from being 
a policy of passive inertia, the efforts of the Church to up- 
hold political stability were prominent enough to bring 
down upon her head the charge of unwarranted interference 
in politics. This last issue need not be argued here. The 
point to be made, however, is that the Church has con- 
stantly and consistently supported law and order govern- 
ments. No detailed proof of this assertion will be made 
here except as illustrations. Thus, it is an acknowledged 
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fact that in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, when 
national and local government had collapsed, it was Pope 
and Bishop that actually administered the political affairs 
of a region or town. The Holy Roman Empire of the ninth 
century was another example of the Ecclesiastical support 
of the State in seeking social progress,—to be a counter 
thrust against Troeltsch. ies 

There remains a fourth element to be considered in the 
social history of any people or public institution, namely 
the element of popular liberty. There is no factor in human 
life basically more important. All political science deals 
chiefly with this factor, since all political science deals ulti- 
mately with the problem of harmonizing the common-weal 
with the maximum of liberty for the individual. Therefore 
the question of liberty must be solved before any economic 
or social plan will ever arrive at a satisfactory result. To- 
day, moreover, more than at any time it is the paramount 
issue in the social and economic fields, since the majority 
of changes now proposed in these fields tend to circum- 
scribe the liberties of men in ways unsurpassed since 
feudal times. Hence the factor of liberty must enter into 
any social policy the Church would follow. What then has 
been the orientation of this basic factor, in the past history 
of the Church? I shall pass over the earlier centuries of 
the Church with only the citation of the testimony of an 
authority. Boissonade proves with sufficient certitude that 
the early Church brought about the replacement of slavery 
in Europe by serfdom, and thus advanced human freedom 
in a notable degree. In regard to free institutions, the testi- 
mony of Professor Gierke of the University of Berlin, of 
Ashley, and of many another authority could be cited to 
manifest the fact that Representative Government, as it ex- 
ists today, arose in the Middle Ages among peoples thor- 
oughly Catholic. Or one could meditate long upon the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Brittanica:— 


“Ttaly was and ever has been a land of cities; and, ever since the 
downfall of Rome and the decay of the municipal system, the bishops 
of the cities had really been at the head of the peaceful and industrial 
part of their population, and were a natural refuge for the oppressed, 
and sometimes for the mutinous and evil-doers, from the military and 
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civil powers of the duke or count or judge, too often a rule of cruelty 
or fraud. Under the Carolingian empire, a vast system grew up in 
the North Italian cities of episcopal ‘immunities’, by which a city 
with its surrounding district was removed, more or less completely 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary authority, military and civil, and 
placed under that of the bishop. These ‘immunities’ led to the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the bishops; under it the spirit of liberty grew 
more readily than under the military chief.” 


The above noteworthy comment of a Protestant authority 
on the benevolent influence of the Church upon the spirit 
of liberty is not given here as a proof; nor are the other 
citations. I merely offer illustrations of a trend in historical 
Church social policy. There is no need of proof in this re- 
gard. That the Church, in general and consistently, stood 
for the defense of human liberties and their increase is not 
a debatable question any longer except to the ignorant or 
consciously prejudiced. But these illustrations will help to 
recall this fact and strengthen confidence in the Church’s 
social program of today. 

All of the above considerations are in fact obvious. 
They are reasserted here, however, for a reason less fully 
appreciated, namely the fact that these four aims and ac- 
tivities, thus illustrated, form a deliberately chosen funda- 
mental plan of social action in the Church, a social program 
that has been and is far-reaching and effective. Its four 
aims of establishing Commutative Justice among men, of 
inculcating the spirit of charity towards the helpless, of ad- 
vancing not only the welfare of the individual but also that 
of the Community, and of promoting liberty, form a scien- 
tific program. In practice, this scientific plan has con- 
stantly safeguarded the fundamental right of private own- 
ership, it has fostered a constantly developing field of social- 
service, it has almost alone upheld the existence of legiti- 
mate authority in the world, and, with prudent caution and 
not by violent upheavals, it has gradually raised every 
people it touched, not only into a free people, but a freedom- 
loving people. 

So far we have viewed the historic social policy of the 
Church. Bearing its four-fold ideal in mind, we may now 
ask about the present trend in that policy. This brings us 
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to the second part of this study and chiefly to a considera- 
tion of the Encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno” and its sub- 
sidiary subject, that of the Corporative State. The pre- 
ceding remarks have been long, but besides refuting such 
incomprehensible statements as that “The Catholic Church 
rejects the Social Problem” or Troeltsch’s strange conclusion 
that the Church for twelve centuries had no social view- 
point, they also strengthen one in the belief that the recent 
steps taken by the Church through its Encyclicals concern- 
ing the social and economic problem will with absolute cer- 
titude produce the same beneficent results as in the past. In 
the discussion of these recent steps, to be undertaken now, 
the purpose will be besides that of giving some review of 
them, also to show that they are still founded upon the 
Church’s time-honored social program of preserving justice, 
charity, the common-weal, and liberty. 


Part II 


The Encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno” And The Corporative 
State 


For the sake of brevity, once more, I may pass over the 
history of the “Quadragesimo Anno,” and the causes of it. 
Nor can one here give a full analysis of it. ‘This study will 
rather devote itself to points in it that have relation to the 
quadruple economico-social platform suggested above. For 
brevity’s sake also, little will be said in regard to the 
Church’s basic economic principle of the right of Private 
Property. It is admitted by all that in the encyclical, the 
Holy See still insists and must insist, of course, on that ethi- 
cal principle. As a plea for social-service, furthermore, no 
brief is here required for the encyclical, since it is in itself a 
complement to the Encyclical ‘Rerum Novarum,’ the Work- 
ing-man’s Encyclical. The remaining two sections of this 
economic and social platform, as exemplified in the “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno,” require further elucidation, especially in 
regard to the question of limitation of human liberties, 
since there is question of the readjustment of the public on 
a large scale, where necessarily the question of the increase 
or decrease of popular liberties must enter. The following 
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remarks, therefore, deal with the “Quadragesimo Anno” 
and the Corporate State chiefly in reference to the para- 
mount question of the preservation of human liberty. 


It may be stated at the outset that this encyclical be- 
came more than ordinarily famous, chiefly as advocating an 
extensive grouping of men into associations, so as by mutual 
cooperation to solve the economic and social problems that 
affect the world today. To give but the essential details— 
the encyclical approves of syndicates or unions or groups 
of employers or employees, either separately or together, 
in each different industrial or other leading kind of profes- 
sion, which would finally unite in a nation to form together 
great monopolistic corporations, the aim of each of which 
would be to further the peaceful development of the pro- 
fession for the common good. Apart from these essential 
ideas of the plan, the remaining important feature is that 
these corporations outlined above would receive legal sup- 
port from the state in their endeavors and in that sense 
would be autonomous. 


Here then is the plan of the free syndicate in the organ- 
ized profession, constituting a vast monopoly in any profes- 
sion. Is this a plan that would be for the common good, 
especially in reference to the preservation of human lib- 
erties? As a partial answer to this question, some idea of 
the views of large groups of men, in fact of nations, may 
be gathered from the following data, giving the action 
taken upon this matter by several nations, and the state- 
ments of individual exponents or critics of the plan:— 


1) Portugal has taken up the plan of the Corporate State, chang- 
ing its constitution so as to establish it. It’s new constitution 
which went into effect in September, 1933, set up a central 
government consisting of a National Assembly of ninety dele- 
gates (the legislative body), elected by universal suffrage, 
and a Chamber of Corporations that was to be simply con- 
sultative or advisory, and a President of the Republic. 


2) The new Austrian Corporative State to be put into complete 
operation by November 1, 1934, includes, besides a President: 
a) The Federal Council (Bundestag), the legislative 


body. 
b) Four Consultative Bodies akin to Corporations; 
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1) The Council of State (Staatrat), composed of dis- 
tinguished men who are appointed. 

2) The Federal Cultural Council (Bundeskulturrat) . 

3) The Federal Economic Council (Bundeswirt- 
schaftsrat). 

4) The Council of Provinces (Landerrat), made up 
of delegates representing each Provincial govern- 
ment, including each Governor. 

c) The Federal Assembly, which meets only to provide 
for the election of a President of the Republic, or de- 
clare war, and which then would consist of the united 
assembly of all the four Consultative Bodies, and 
would provide three names as Presidential candidates 
for the Burgomeisters of Austria to vote upon. 
(Bundesversammung). 


The Federal Council, the only legislative body, would consist 
of fifty-nine delegates chosen by the Consultative Bodies from 
their own members. 

3) The Fascist Party in Italy introduced the Corporative plan 
into the Chamber of Deputies in 1928. This, the chief legisla- 
tive body,—apart from the ultimate control of the present 
dictator,—is elected through the instrumentality of the 
thirteen separate forms of syndicates erected in Italy. What- 
ever legislative power is left to the voice of the people, is in 
the control of corporations made up of syndicates. 


The Italian Corporative State is, therefore, totally corpora- 
tive,—apart from the control exercised by the Fascist party. 
The Austrian Constitution likewise provides for a govern- 
ment totally corporative. The Portuguese Corporative 
State employs the Corporations for consultative purposes 
only. 

Further light upon the question of establishing Corpor- 
ations and their relation to the Corporate State, may be 
gathered from some quotations concerning them given by 
recognized authorities. The Marquis de la Tour Du Pin, 
the chief French theorician on the Corporative State 
writes as follows:— 


“The Corporation ought to constitute, with its magistracy, the 
guarantee of the Professional status of each member. It ought not to 
be of a purely private character. It ought not to be disengaged of 
every bond with the state. Free in its birth, it ought, once having 
been made viable, to grow into an obligatory thing, in so far as to 
play a political role, and the state ought to assure to it by legal means 
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a regular development. Just as the Commune within a nation, the 
Corporation will then be a sort of little State within the State. The 
public power will not impose upon it any norms from without, but 
will be content to register those which it gives itself, so as to main- 
tain it for the public good. The state ought to give it a patrimony 
for its veterans, its training-schools, etc. It should have the right 
to give diplomas of professional aptitude. It ought to possess its 
own jurisdiction, courts, etc., and its legislative right to promulgate 
its own decrees. It will fix prices, settle strikes, etc. Finally, the 
various corporations will form a grand council which will be a Senate 
of Labor, a substitute for Parliament.” 


Premier Mussolini thus states his view as to the intensity of the 
movement in Italy; he says:— 

“The law once approved (the definite creation of corporations) , 
we will now proceed to the Constitution of Corporations. The Grand 
Council has examined the text of the law in their discussions and has 
defined the character and composition of them. The corporations 
once having been constituted, we shall then proceed to their develop- 
ment, which ought to be rapid, notwithstanding the bureaucracy. 
When we shall have observed, followed, controlled the practical and 
efficacious functioning of the corporations, we will arrive at the third 
stage, i.e. to the step called Constitutional Reform. It is only in this 
third step that we shall decide about the fate of The Chamber of 
Deputies.” 


Il Duce also states that he favors the Auto-Discipline 
of the Seven Categories (the seven corporations), declaring 
that the State will intervene only when the Corporations 
fail to reach their objectives. Hence he leaves the greatest 
initiative to the Corporations, the State renouncing its 
right to impose arbitrary norms. 

A third view, of a different kind, is given by M. Carlos 
Leruitte, Judge of the Court of Appeals at Liége, before the 
Association of Catholic Syndicalists. He says: 


“Undoubtedly, beyond any debate, the Parliament ought to re- 
main. It is the expression of Democracy; the sole element capable 
of safeguarding the rights of the people, in the face of the pressure 
of centralized Capitalism, the banks, etc. All the great national in- 
terests ought to be safeguarded by the Parliament, such as defense, 
religion, great works, instruction, and the judiciary.” 


In the above lines has been given some data throwing 
light upon the theoretical and practical sides of the Corpora- 
tive Movement and the Corporative State. In reference to 
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the Corporative State it is clear that both Austria and Italy 
have attempted the Corporative State in toto; Portugal en- 
lists the use of Corporations but makes them only advisory. 
Again from the excerpts read, one concludes that some 
authorities argue for a one hundred percent Corporative 
government, others favor the retention of the Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage, to remain superior to the 
Corporations. The plot thus thickening into a conflict be- 
tween Parliamentary Government and a purely Corporative 
regime, the question might arise, what is the Encyclical’s 
bearing in regard to this conflict? The answer, it seems to 
me, is simple; the Encyclical does not enter into this ques- 
tion; it offers no plan for any form of government; it there- 
fore, does not either advocate or condemn the Corporative 
State. The Encyclicals, both ‘Rerum Novarum’ and ‘Quad- 
ragesimo Anno’ do only one thing; they advocate the forma- 
tion of united groups of employers and employees to form 
vast corporations in each profession, to cooperate for the 
advancement of the profession and for the common good. 
This is in no way a stand for Corporative States as such. 
Hence, whether or not a Corporative State would endanger 
the free institutions of a people does not reflect upon the 
Church’s constant intention of safeguarding human free- 
dom. 


It must be understood, however, that the term 
‘Corporative State’ is sometimes employed to mean a gov- 
ernment where the Corporations would have some autonomy 
over their own affairs but in the final analysis would be only 
advisory or consultative. Granting that this also is a 
Corporative State, the question might further arise, do not 
such corporations, being in a sense monopolistic, restrict 
human freedom of action? In considering this question, we 
may with profit first view the explanation of a Corporation 
as given by an expert. The following is the plan proposed 
by Sr. Martin St. Leon of the University of Milan:— 


1) All the members of one profession will be inscribed on a list, 
the care of which will be in the hands of the officers of the 
Corporation. 
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2) The members of each profession, inscribed on the list, will 
constitute the professional body. 

3) Each professional body will make special regulations, to which 
all the members of the profession will be subject. 

4) In each professional body there will be freely formed syndi- 
cates of capitalists, workers, mixed groups, etc. 

5) At the head of the professional body will be a Council com- 
posed of delegates of the syndicates with equal representation. 

6) The General Council will regulate the Profession. 

7) In case of disagreement, or on appeal, a referendum should go 
to all the members. 

8) The Council of the professional body should have a certain 
number of powers over the members, which would be sanc- 
tioned by law. 


Now, in the above explanation, the phrase ‘freely formed 
syndicates’ is employed, referring to the freedom of a per- 
son to enter a syndicate or not, and to the freedom of per- 
sons to initiate syndicates. Since the same phrasing is used 
by the “Quadragesimo Anno” in regard to syndicates or 
groups, and thus a distinct type of syndicate is alone advo- 
cated, it might be of use to outline which forms of syndicate 
might be posited under a corporative plan. These could be 
of two general and opposite types; first, a compulsory syndi- 
cate for each profession, the only one tolerated in the pro- 
fession, which represents it legally and is invested with 
social authority; all individuals in the profession must be- 
long to it. This is the Single Obligatory Syndicate. The 
second type would be the Free Syndicate, to which the mem- 
bers of a Profession could belong or not, as they chose, al- 
though the Council of the Profession could still bind individ- 
uals of the profession who did not enter the syndicates. The 
non-members would have at most a lesser voting power in 
electing the Council of the Corporation. In these two types 
there is at least this difference, that, whereas in the first all 
must join a syndicate, in the second persons could legally 
refrain from joining, or initiate their own syndicate. To 
this form of syndical corporation has been given the tech- 
nical name of “The Free Syndicate in the Organized Pro- 
fession.” All of this explanation has a bearing upon the 
matter at hand, because, according to good authorities, it is 
the second type, or the ‘Free Syndicate in the Organized 
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Profession,” which is upheld chiefly by the several Catholic 
public opinions of Europe as shown in writings and discus- 
sions among Catholics there. It is apparent, therefore, that 
both the persuasions of the Holy See and of Catholic 
European peoples are in favor of a movement that would 
ensure cooperation without depriving the common welfare 
of the benefits that arise from the exercise of free human 
initiative. 

In order to emphasize the fact that there is a decided 
leaning among Catholic European people towards the ele- 
ment of freedom in the Corporative movement one last 
quotation will be given from an address before the Catholic 
Syndicalist Association of Belgium. It is the opinion of 
Jean Bréthe de la Grasaye, a Belgian authority ; he says :— 
“The Organized Profession will have three characteristics. 
(1) It will embrace all Professions, employers, and em- 
ployees. (2) It will have public corporative authority. 
(3) It will enjoy full autonomy with respect to the State.” 
He further states that, “In reference to the public nature 
of the movement, the organ of the Professions cannot be 
the syndicate or group; yet the Profession cannot prescind 
from the syndicate, since it is only in these groups that col- 
laboration is had. In order to make the Profession a public 
institution, it is only necessary for the State to recognize a 
full autonomy for the corporate organs, without abandon- 
ing entirely its own superior prerogatives of ordering the 
general end of society.” Answering the question as to 
whether the State should have a parliamentary government 
or a corporate government, he declared that “Actually the 
only practical solution is a national economic council simply 
consultative.” This citation is of value in showing that ac- 
cording to one authority it is possible to have the benefit of 
the corporative idea without the enforcing of a totalitarian 
Corporate State. A striking argument for this opinion 
might be found in the singular fact that Portugal, which 
has had a corporative government with a parliamentary 
legislative body, and a corporative chamber as only con- 
sultative, has so far benefited that it is outstanding today 
among the nations of Europe, for its prosperity and eco- 
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nomic progress. Thus various proofs of considerable weight 
can be brought forward to show that the corporative move- 
ment can succeed while following lines that ensure satis- 
factory political freedom. And it has already been shown 
that the Encyclicals have advocated no more than this, and 
have insisted on provisions that would provide for such 
freedom. 


The plan of the Encyclicals for the readjustment of the 
social order thus continue the traditional policy of the 
Church of seeking a fourfold end in social and economic 
progress, justice among men, mutual charity and coopera- 
tion, the union of forces for the common-weal, and the 
preservation of liberty. This plan will succeed as other 
plans of the Church have succeeded before. It is noteworthy 
that in the Encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno,” the present 
beloved Holy Father is able to rejoice over the success that 
followed the “Rerum Novarum” of Pope Leo XIII, in these 
triumphant words :— 


“These beneficent results of Leo’s encyclical, venerable brethren 
and beloved children, which we have suggested rather than described, 
are so many and so great as to prove beyond question that this im- 
mortal document exhibits more than a beautiful but merely imaginary 
picture of human society. We would rather say that our illustrious 
predecessor drew from the Gospel as from a living and life-giving 
source doctrine capable, if not of settling at once, at least of consid- 
erabiy mitigating the fatal internal strife which rends the human 
family.” 

The beloved Pius XI is confident, therefore, of the success 
of the movement outlined in the ‘“Quadragesimo Anno,” for 
he himself says that it is but a more precise application and 
amplification of Leo’s doctrine. It seems, consequently, that 
the future is to see certainly the eventuation among nations 
of some social and economic structure akin to the ‘Free 
Syndicate in the Organized Profession.” That mankind re- 
lying upon the traditional sanity of the Church’s social and 
economic policy, should cease to trifle with any plan less 
well-founded is clear both from the present world-depres- 
sion altogether unprecedented in the history of mankind, 
and from the following words of the Sovereign Pontiff of 
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Christendom himself, quoted from the “Quadragesimo 
Anno” :— 


“These ideas were not merely suggested, but stated in frank and 
open terms by our predecessor (Leo XIII, on Capital and Labor). We 
emphasize them with renewed insistence in this present encyclical, for 
unless serious attempts be made, with all energy and without delay 
to put them into practice, let nobody persuade himself that the peace 
and tranquillity of human society can be effectively defended against 
the forces of revolution.” 


P. J. HIGGINS, S.J. 
Holy Cross College. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


The fact of unemployment today is clear, but a great 
many people in America today do not appreciate that it has 
been a problem for generations. In the early years of the 
Industrial Revolution, first, men were replaced by women 
and children, because they could be hired for smaller wages, 
with consequent greater profit for the producers; second, 
frequently unemployment of the women and children—be- 
cause the owners could not or did not foresee even the 
amount of production which could be accomplished by 
women and children in the factories. Consequently there 
was overproduction—because the workers were not receiv- 
ing a sufficient income, i. e. a sufficient share of the profits 
to buy the manufactured goods—and so women and chil- 
dren were laid off. . 


There in its simplest terms is the root of the unemploy- 
ment problem in industry. Today the problem is essent- 
ially the same as it was in the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution. Accidentally it has grown in size; its ramifica- 
tions are more numerous. Indeed, man has seen for gen- 
erations the evils and dangers latent in that industrial 
revolution—issuing in unemployment, strikes, strife, 
misery and poverty for millions—while enormous and grow- 
ing profits were being had by owners and stockholders. And 
yet nothing has been done, except makeshift measures now 
and then, to tide over a particular economic crisis—but no 
sincere and effective attempt to change conditions which 
produced, or to eradicate basic causes which lead to the same 
condition again and again. The problem has grown more 
acute in our day, because with technological improvements 
in the last two decades, more and more men are being perm- 
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anently displaced, and the unemployed grow in numbers. 
Let me substantiate this last statement: 


1902-1917 


Dr. Hart (Fluctuations in Unemployment in the Cities of the 
United States) found from one million to six million workers, exclu- 
sive of farm laborers, were idle continuously from 1902-1917. He 
concluded that the average number of unemployed was about two 
million and a half, or nearly 10 per cent of the employable group. 


1917-1918 


The Committee on Waste of the Federated Engineering Society 
found a million men were out of work, during the so-called War time 
prosperity, when it was commonly supposed that every man could 
easily get a job if he was so disposed. 


1921 
(Period Of Depression) 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics completed a survey 
in August 1921 which showed that the number of unemployed at that 
time was over 5,750,000. 


1928 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that four 
million workers were out of employment at the peak of prosperity. 


1933 


In February and March of last year, between twelve and thirteen 
million workers were out of employment. 


1934 


According to official figures of the Department of Labor, on June 
30 of this year (1934) there were still 10,300,000 out of employment. 


Recent studies show that apart from periods of depres- 
sion, increase of industrial productivity has been greater 
and more rapid than the increase in employment. There- 
fore, there is a long run trend toward increased unemploy- 
ment, which in the last decade has been mainly technologi- 
cal unemployment—for it is due to the rapid invention of 
new machines, and to the constant introduction of new in- 
dustrial processes. For, under the spur of war necessity, 
there came the invention and development of machines of 
capacity and power unknown before. The unforseen result, 
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after the war, was that these new machines in peace time 
operation could produce 50 or 100 times as much as old 
machines. New mergers and monopolistic combinations fol- 
lowed with the inevitable effect of mass production. This 
development, born of the war, augmented the volume of 
unemployment, and further reduced the number of buyers 
and consumers of this mass production. It is to be noted 
that the financial benefits of technological improvement, i.e. 
greatly increased profits, go largely to employer and stock- 
holder, while the worker, supplanted by machinery, gets no 
benefit whatsoever, and prices are not lowered where they 
would benefit the buying public. Therefore a permanent 
loss of employment was going on throughout our entire in- 
dustrial system, even before the depression came upon us. 

Allow me to digress for a moment to say—there is a 
phase of the unemployment problem which is very often 
overlooked, and that is, the actual monetary cost on all of 
us of helping the unemployed. They are a burden even in 
normal times on public and private charity which runs into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars a year right here in 
America. I have not at hand the figures for the last five 
years but I can safely say, the direct cost to the people of 
America has run from five to eight billion dollars. New 
York City alone the year before last spent by borrowing and 
otherwise, in the neighborhood of forty or fifty million dol- 
lars. Last year it was greater still. Now remember that 
every dollar, and every million and billion dollars spent, 
must eventually be paid for through taxation. Where in the 
last analysis do these taxes come from? From wage and 
salary earners and people of wealth, plus the earnings of 
industry. 


From the point of view of pure selfishness and greed 
for profit, one would expect that the industrialists, the 
owners and profit takers of industry, would of their own 
free choice, take measures, or insist on the citizens of this 
country taking effective measures to avoid such a condition 
of unemployment, and the loss of billions in income and 
profits to themselves. I urged this motive—(a purely 
pagan and selfish motive if you will), three years ago before 
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the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane, Washington, when 
I addressed them on the subject of Unemployment Insur- 
ance. 

I feel it is unnecessary before a group of Sociologists, 
to further elaborate on the amount, or the cost to the nation 
of unemployment. Nor do I think it necessary to further 
prove to you, that the growing unemployment of the last 
twenty years, is a very real cause of the depression we have 
suffered from, for the past five years. 

What is of far greater interest and importance is a way 
out of the impasse. What can be done about unemploy- 
ment? Have you a valid and workable solution to propose? 
I presume I am rash and opinionated, but I would like to 
offer for your consideration some principles and suggested 
measures, which while no panacea, might I believe, go a 
long way toward solving industrial unemployment. First 
allow me to premise that Sociologists and Economists who 
for years had been studying this question and its inade- 
quate solution had long ago arrived at a very sound conclu- 
sion i.e. that the employers should have spread out the work 
to a greater number of men. For example, where one machine 
had replaced 40 men, instead of employing one man 12 or 
15 hours a day, six days a week, they could and should have 
employed four men working in four shifts, eight hours a 
day and three days a week, and pay each the same amount 
as for the fifteen hour day six day week regime. That is 
idealistic or absurd? Well let us see. 

First, production of the machine would have justified 
that procedure. Because even then the capitalist would 
have received a return of 200 per cent instead of the four or 
five hundred percent they were receiving. Further, the fac- 
tory owners had had to abandon the “laissez faire” system 
of production—because of the economic law of supply and 
demand,—why not abandon the “laissez faire’ system of 
profit because of the divine law of justice toward their fel- 
low men? 

Second, civil society (the government) would have been 
justified in forcing the factory owners to abandon the “laissez 
faire’ system of profits. De facto, the government has so 
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intervened in many cases. Anti-trust laws forced the capi- 
talists, by law, to refrain from combinations that would 
have been financially ruinous to competitors. There are 
thousands of government regulations for other industries, 
for example, laws for the preservation of lives and health 
of workers in industry; factory inspection laws to guarantee 
sanitary working conditions; against night work for women 
and children; the eight hour day for railroad men. 


All government regulation of industry is a proof that 
the “laissez faire’ system of production and service will 
not work for the best interests of the community at large— 
and thus, indirectly, the government has interfered with 
profits. Further, the “laissez faire” system of profits was di- 
rectly cracked by the government in many cases. For ex- 
ample, (a) loan sharks—the government set the maximum 
legal interest rate and lenders cannot charge beyond that 
maximum. (b) by law, the railroads cannot charge more 
than a certain fare per mile, and cannot cut below a certain 
figure, because it is ruinous to competition, and therefore to 
the common good. 

Therefore, the problem of industrial unemployment, 
could have been settled in the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution or during the generations since, by spreading 
work among many men, and by paying a proper wage to the 
workers. However procrastination, evasion, greed and in- 
difference through the years, have deposited the problem at 
our front doors. What steps can we take to solve the prob- 
lem justly, effectively and permanently? It seems to me, 
that any just and permanent solution must be based on 
three principles, i. e. two ethical facts and a conclusion from 
them: 

A) The material things of this earth were intended to enable 


men to live in decency and security, so that they might de- 
velop according to the rational nature they possess. 


B) Since there are always rapacious, greedy, lawless men, civil 
society was established for the common good of all, and 
guaranteed security to the individual in his pursuit of 
reasonable prosperity and happiness. 


C) Since, in our present industrial civilization, only through 
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labor in some form or other can men obtain these goods,—it 
is a primary duty of civil society so to regulate production 
of wealth, that each individual will share in the profits pro- 
portionally to his contribution to the production. 


Now, as to the proposed solution itself,—it is threefold: 


1) A smaller work week at the same wage. 

2) Regulation by civil society of the profits of industry, so that 
the worker and the buying public may share more fairly in 
the greatly increased profits of industry. 

38) Unemployment insurance within industry. 


Let us examine each of the three parts of the solution 
in detail. 


1) Where is the difficulty with the three day week, 
with double the number employed at the present wage 
level? The enormous profits made by industry, prior to the 
depression, were easily capable of such employment. Fur- 
ther, what inherent right is there in the industrialist to 
work shorter hours, enjoy enormous profits and income with 
greater leisure, which must be denied to the laborer? I 
deny there is any inherent right in some few to make all 
they can, i. e. “laissez faire” profits of 50, 100, 500, or 1,000 
percent at the cost of unemployment, poverty and misery to 
a great part of their fellow citizens. Where does the big 
increase in profits come from? From the marvellous pro- 
ductivity of machinery. The industrialists possess the 
machinery, the means of production, the organization from 
which, through technological advances, they have shut the 
workers out—or reduced their numbers very radically. Does 
that give them the right to unlimited profits? They have 
in justice a right to a reasonable and fair profit. Whence 
comes their title to excessive profits? By what alchemy 
does the machine produce profits for invested capital alone? 
Is the worker sharing proportionately in the profits? Is 
there, even, a relative decrease in the price of the finished 
product, to the buying public? Sad experience answers, 
“No”. The material goods of this earth are for the use and 
good of the human race. The segregation of these goods, and 
the gathering in of enormously excessive profits is equiva- 
lently brigandage—the law of might—the law of the jungle, 
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—and civil society is false to the very purpose for which it 
alone exists—the common good of the whole body of 
citizens. 


2) Regulation of Profits by Civil Society. 


No one here, I think, will deny the necessity for such 
regulation, much less the duty of civil society to regulate, 
since it exists to ensure conditions under which security, 
prosperity and happiness are obtainable for all its citizens. 
The point at issue then would seem to be, “Is it practically 
possible?” Let me give you two instances, within the past 
generation, of civil society regulating the activities of men, 
in new fields. Take the multiplicity of traffic regulations to- 
day as one example. Thirty years ago there were none. Yet 
without them to-day, on our city streets or state roads there 
would be chaos. 


As a second instance, take the Personal Income Tax. 
Here is a federal regulation which has the legal right to ex- 
amine the sources of an individual’s income, and levy a tax 
proportionate to that income. No one likes it, yet it works 
fairly and efficiently, and is obeyed, because it is adequately 
sanctioned. Therefore, I am convinced, regulation of profits, 
(i. e. a profits tax), on an ascending scale above,—let’s say 
10 percent, could be practically handled by the Federal gov- 
ernment, with no more machinery or interference in private 
business, than is had in administering the income tax. 


3) Unempolyment Insurance Within Industry. 


The reasons and justification for this third proposal 
are three: 


First. Unemployment is a heritage from the Industrial 
Revolution, and is made more and more acute by the con- 
stant and further technological development in industry, 
and hence in justice, industry is bound to aid and help main- 
tain its present day bastard child, i.e. the unemployment it 
is creating today. 


Second. Unemployment Insurance, in itself, will help 
industry, as well as the worker. For Unemployment Insur- 
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ance, compulsory in character, just as are Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws, will tend to reduce the volume of labor 
turnover,—one of the costliest items in production,—just 
as Compensation Laws have reduced the number of indus- 
trial accidents. 


Third. Administered in conjunction with Labor Ex- 
changes, it will reduce unemployment, as well as compen- 
sate the unemployed. 

Therefore for the worker in periods of unemployment, 
(which periods are bound to recur, even if the suggestions 
I made for the shorter work week with double the number 
employed, and an excess profits tax, are adopted), there 
should be built up in times of prosperity and employment, 
an insurance fund. Here again, I insist justice demands such 
a procedure. The unemployment fund can be built up, partly 
out of a certain accumulated share of the profits in the busi- 
ness,—just as a reserve is set aside for payment of divi- 
dends to stock holders over a slack period, and partly from 
a weekly assessment, collected from the employee’s wage. 
I am convinced, the unemployment reserve fund should be 
built up by the workers and employers in each industry,— 
and not financed by the State or Federal Government. 
Thereby it will be an insurance—not a dole. The most effec- 
tive way of handling this problem of unemployment insur- 
ance would be by compulsory laws in each individual state, 
with state supervision of the individual industry, so that 
where five or more are employed in a plant or industry, or 
even a store, there should be a check-up by state authorities, 
to see that the provisions of the unemployment insurance 
act are being obeyed. Furthermore, the individual employers 
could insure themselves with an insurance company, paying 
their monthly or yearly premium, very much after the man- 
ner in which the Workmen’s Compensation Act is handled 
in many states, i. e. the insurance company taking the risk, 
and the individual employers paying their weekly or monthly 
premiums as such, dependent on the likelihood of unemploy- 
ment in their particular plants. Or, as is the case in some 
states, the individual employers could assume the risk and 
set aside reserves of such a nature as to be able to meet the 
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contingencies of unemployment. Of course, in this case, 
there would have to be state supervision of the unemploy- 
ment reserves in order to protect the employees and to 
guarantee them the payment of their insurance in times of 
stress. 

Now, there is nothing more radical about this proposal 
for Unemployment Insurance, than there is about the oper- 
ation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which to-day is 
effective in all but three of the forty-eight states. When, 
some years back, the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
proposed, there was great fear expressed that it would put 
a premium on employers who took no means to protect their 
workers from accidents. However, as the insurance com- 
panies assessed their premiums to the individual employers, 
depending on the installation of safe machinery and pro- 
tection for their employees, it became evident very quickly, 
that it was to the employer’s interest financially, to install 
safety appliances, and to protect, as far as lay in his power, 
his employees against the likelihood of accidents. 

Finally, in times of unemployment, from this fund, 
could be paid out to the workers a definite amount each 
week, proportioned to the wage he had been receiving. Thus 
even in extreme situations, if the fund were exhausted, no 
one would be unfairly treated, for he would get back at least 
what he put into it, plus, of course, an equal amount con- 
tributed by the employer. Likewise, some limit of time 
would have to be established, (possibly six months of em- 
ployment,) before the worker could benefit from this un- 
employment fund. This, in order to protect the man who 
has been working a year or more, from having his contribu- 
tion given to an employee who has been working for only a 
week or so. There would probably be no need for the state 
to contribute to this fund, for my idea is that the cost of 
this unemployment insurance fund should be wholly within 
industry, borne on a fifty-fifty basis by the workers and 
employers. 


F. Fay Murpuy, S.J. 


Georgetown University. 
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Discussion 

Fr. Parsons: There is an optimistic school of thought, and 
such a man, for instance, as Thomas F. Woodlock, who is a very fine 
Catholic thinker, holds it has been proved, though I must say I have 
never seen it, that the introduction of new machinery is not a per- 
manent source of unemployment; that the making of the new 
machinery to manufacture the material and the new jobs generally 
created by that are sufficient to take up the slack. My answer to that 
has always been, “I would like to see the facts.” And if there are facts 
they ought to be able to be shown. But it is not so simple a problem 
as that. 


Take, for instance, New Britain, Conn., a hardware city in a ter- 
rible state just at present. They tell me since the depression, labor- 
saving machinery has been introduced of such high efficiency that if 
those hardware factories were now by virtue of an increased demand, 
or an absolute demand to work at full capacity, they would not be 
able to take back more than 40 per cent of the people who formerly 
worked there. 


Now granted for the sake of argument that the introduction of 
that machinery does take up the slack, it doesn’t take up the slack in 
New Britain. In other words, the machinery is not being made in 
New Britain; it is being made—I don’t know—in Oshkosh or some 
place like that. And if you are going to follow that argument you are 
up against the forced emigration of labor. If that is granted, when 
he is a semi-skilled laborer or skilled laborer at one type of machinery 
he would be obliged, whatever his age, to retrain and re-adapt himself 
to another type. 


Then of course there is the other theory, the Marxian diagnosis 
of the unemployment problem. I have been having increasing diffi- 
culty in dealing with it. The Marxian diagnosis is, of course, this: 
that anything taken in the nature of profit comes from the money that 
ought to be given to the worker. 


In other words, here is an industry and a certain amount is given 
to a worker and a certain amount taken by capital for profit. Any 
thing taken by capital necessarily means that progressively and little 
by little all the workers will ultimately be put in such a position that 
they will have to be thrown out of work, because they will not be able 
to give a full return back. 

Now, I am not making that very clear, but Marx is not very clear 
either, as far as I can make out. I don’t think we have met that 
diagnosis. I have noticed that a great many Catholic thinkers in- 
stinctively, and almost without knowing where they got it, have 
adopted the Marxian diagnosis of the thing. 
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According to that, of course, under the present system, as far as 
we have been able to do anything about it, unemployment belongs to 
the pessimistic school. If Marx were here he would say “Of course it 
is progressive. It has got to be progressive.” 


Fr. F. F. Murphy: It has got to be progressive in the system 
which we have. You practically wholly answered that question, in the 
sense that the way things are going, with unemployment increasing, 
we are cutting down effective purchasing power. 


Fr. Parsons: But why is that? It is because the full amount is 
not given out to those who will buy. 


Fr. F. F. Murphy: Precisely. 


ay 


pear ia se ree 
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THE FAMILY ALLOWANCE SYSTEM IN FRANCE 
AND BELGIUM 


The Family Allowance system is an attempt to solve 
an economic problem which confronts the average wage- 
earner with a large family. Let me illustrate. In a certain 
printing establishment, which employs about 30 men, are a 
half-dozen, with whom I am fairly well acquainted. Today 
I should like to introduce you to three of them. All three 
are in their early forties, and have been with the firm for 
almost two decades. Each runs the same kind of a press, 
and, on the average, turns out the same quantity and 
quality of work. When, therefore, on Friday night wages 
are distributed for the five-day week, each of the trio draws 
the same $35.00 salary, on the basis of the good old labor- 
union principle of “Equal pay for equal work”. 

Now, for a brief moment, let us follow our three friends 
homeward-bound with their pay envelopes in their coat- 
pockets. 

The first is a bachelor, boarding with his sister’s family. 
For his room, maintenance and other incidentals, he pays 
her a fairly generous sum, $18.00 a week. That leaves him 
a regular weekly balance of $17.00—surely a tidy surplus 
for a single man with few other necessary expenses. 

The second pressman has a wife and one child of 
school age. An income of $35.00 a week is not munificent, 
but at least it sustains this family of three in “reasonable 
and frugal comfort’, to borrow the phrase of Leo XIII. In 
fact, careful budgeting should yield a little surplus and pro- 
vide a reserve for a rainy day. 

Turn now to pressman number 3. He and his wife are 
blessed, (if I may still use that now unfashionable word) 
with six children. That gives our $35.00 a week worker a 
family of eight around his dinner table. If, as some econo- 
mists maintain, about $1600-1800 annual income is required 
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to support a family of five at a minimum health-and-decency 
standard in that locality, our third friend with his $1825 a 
year for a family of eight is not receiving a wage, which in 
the words of Pius XI should be “‘sufficient to meet adequately 
ordinary domestic needs.” 

These three little case-histories are typical, I think, of 
the wage situation, not only in our own land, but in the in- 
dustrialized countries of Europe as well. Compared with 
his fellow-employees who are care-free bachelors or small- 
family men, the bread-winner with a large family is de- 
cidely at a disadvantage. The current system of wage dis- 
tribution only too often penalizes the worker and his wife, 
who have not shirked family responsibilities. 

There you have, as the French say, an “anguishing” 
problem. One writer has summarized it by an apt compari- 
son: “To give the same wage to an unmarried man and to 
a married man with a large family is the same thing as put- 
ting on the table the same quantity of food for the one as 
for the other. The unmarried man will have a surplus, while 
the married man will not have enough to supply his actual 
needs.”—-(Romanet). In truth, as long as wage scales are 
primarily gauged by the worker’s productivity and their 
distribution determined largely according to the iron rule 
of “Equal pay for equal work,” the Christian concept of the 
family will ever be fighting a losing battle on the economic 
terrain. 

The family is our ark of the social covenant—and when 
sacrilegious hands are raised against it, we Catholics have 
always rallied to its defense. True to the words of its Divine 
Founder, the Church has proclaimed that all men shall have 
life and have it more abundantly. Now from an economic 
standpoint “abundant life’ depends largely on the income 
of the wage-earner, who in turn is dependent on industry. 
Any industry, therefore, which uses up the vitality of labor 
and cannot pay sufficient wages for its continuous renewal, 
is certainly a cancer on the body economic. It should be leg- 
islated out of existence or forced by law to return toa 
decent human wage, and that means a “family” wage. Pius 
XI summed up our position succinctly when in ‘Quadra- 
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gesimo Anno’ he wrote: “The wage paid to the working man 
must be sufficient for the support of himself and his 
family.” 

Here I must pause a moment to interject a definition or 
two. The family wage is usually classified as “relative” or 
“absolute.” By a relative family wage is meant a wage 
which varies proportionally to the number of children which 
the individual worker actually has dependent on him. Thus, 
on the principle of the relative family wage, of two workers 
with an equal industrial output, the one having six children 
would receive a relatively higher salary than the other who 
has only three. By an absolute wage we refer to one, which 
is independent of the individual’s family composition, un- 
related therefore to his actual number of dependents, but 
nevertheless sufficient for the decent maintenance of the so- 
called “normal” or “average” family. 

Catholic interpreters of the Papal Encyclicals are gen- 
erally agreed that the family wage to which the Popes refer 
is not the “relative” but the “absolute” family wage, namely 
that necessary for the support of a family of average size. 
In actual practice, industry has largely adopted this prin- 
ciple in fixing minimum wages for a given locality. At once, 
of course, the question arises: How big is this “‘normal” 
family? Shall we take two, four or six children as consti- 
tuting the average number of offspring? Since statistics 
have indicated that each married couple must have an aver- 
age of three children to keep population at a stationary 
level, basic wage scales have generally been calculated on 
the assumption that every adult working man has to pro- 
vide for a family of five: namely, himself, his wife and 
three children. 


During the past dozen years this basic assumption has 
been hotly contested. It has been contended that this fam- 
ily-of-five is a mere statistical abstraction, to which only a 
very small minority of families correspond. Studies made 
in Europe and the United States certainly bear out this 
view. Briefly stated they yield the following data: roughly 
80 per cent of all adult male workers have less than 3 chil- 
dren; about 10 per cent have exactly 3, and 10 per cent have 
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more than three.* In other words, by giving a uniform ab- 
solute family wage to all adult workers, industry is making 
an exceedingly generous provision for 80 per cent of its 
workers; it is giving normal living to about 10 per cent; 
but the 10 per cent with large family burdens are left with- 
out resources adequate to meet acknowledged needs. As a 
uniform yardstick for measuring wages, the family-of-five 
principle is certainly defective. The essential weakness of 
the assumption that the family of five is typical can readily 
be shown by a simple calculation. Suppose each of the 34,- 
000,000 adult males who were employed in this country in 
1930 had actually supported such a family. In that case 
they would have provided for not less than 170,000,000 
souls, whereas our total population at that time was only 
a little over 120,0000,000. Thus by also granting the cur- 
rent absolute family wage to unmarried or childless groups, 
industry is straining to pay for the maintenance of 50 
millions of non-existent wives and children. It is this sadd- 
ling of the pay bill with mythical beings which has given 
the impression that industry cannot afford higher wages. 
The phantom children have been devouring the bread in- 
tended for the children of flesh and blood. 


All this points to one conclusion. The current wage 
scale must be adjusted so that bachelors and childless 
couples are not maintained in comparative luxury, while 
children of large families lack food and raiment. But how 
bring about this readjustment. Offhand, two methods sug- 
gest themselves. First: scrap the principle “Equal pay for 
equal work’; empower employers to pay lower basic wages 
to single workers and small-family men than to the large- 
family men of the same productivity. Such a measure 
would prove a boomerang. Aside from other difficulties, it 
would have this evident drawback: industry would soon suc- 
cumb to the temptation of recruiting its personnel only 
from the single or small family groups and would find ex- 
cuses to rid itself of fathers with growing families. Thus 
the last state would be worse than the first. Another 


*Douglas, P. H. “Wages and the Family” Ch. III. 
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theoretical solution is to calculate basic wages on a scale suf- 
ficiently high to make decent provision for, say, a family 
of seven instead of five. Such a procedure would not be 
practical. Under modern competitive conditions, industry 
could not afford such wages and survive. And even if it 
were possible, this method would ultimately prove ineffec- 
tive. A general higher wage scale would mean higher labor 
costs; higher costs in turn mean higher prices. Thus, our 
large-family group would ultimately find itself with the 
same handicap as before. 

Turn which way he will, the large-family man seems 
headed up a blind-alley. The question naturally arises— 
How did he manage to extricate himself in the past? Mainly 
in one or more of three ways. First, he lowered his stand- 
ard of living and the family struggled on as best it could. 
Next if things got too bad, the wife and the older children 
went to work to furnish the necessary resources. The in- 
dividual and social problems which these two attempted 
remedies brought in their wake, problems connected with 
illiteracy, broken health, desertion, and juvenile delin- 
quency, consequences I need not detail further; have all 
been very telling weapons in the hands of the birth-control- 
lers. The third method often used to meet the special needs 
of large families has been charitable assistance. Charity, 
I submit, has never been and will never be a fundamental 
solution for an unbalanced wage situation. Charity by its 
very nature is a temporary and casual aid, not a regular or 
permanent source of support. Lowering the standard of 
living, wife and child labor, continuous dependence on char- 
itable assistance—these palliatives should be ruled out as 
sovereign remedies for the financial ailments of the large- 
family man. 


Catholic sociologists of France and Belgium claim a 
workable solution is to be found in the Family Allowance 
system. This, briefly, is a method of supplementing the 
worker’s regular wages by extra allowances graduated in 
accordance with the number of children dependent on him. 
Theoretically, the system respects the labor-union formula: 
“Equal pay for equal work.” Workmen of the same skill 
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and productive output still receive the same basic wage, in- 
dependent therefore of the family composition—but from 
a source not directly related to the pay-roll, each father is 
granted additional sums corresponding to his family needs 
and obligations. To such a scheme the encyclical “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno” clearly refers when, after stating that social 
justice demands the introduction of reforms which will 
guarantee every adult workingman a family wage, the 
Pope adds: “In this connection, we might utter a word of 
praise for various systems devised and attempted in prac- 
tice, by which an increased remuneration is given in view 
of increased family burdens. . .” 


The Family Allowance system, which is now compul- 
sory on practically all French and Belgian employers, has 
had an interesting history. The movement in private in- 
dustry began in the late eighties of the past century. It is 
a development on which Catholics can look back with pride. 
For, in the chronicles of labor it will ever be to the credit of 
a few Catholic French industrialists to have created a piece 
of social machinery which can take up the slack between the 
laborer’s wage and his expanding family budget. 


The outstanding pioneer in the movement was Leon 
Harmel, a Catholic employer in Val-des-Bois, a small town 
of north-central France. Inspired by the doctrines of Le- 
Play and Leo XIII, Harmel instituted and financed in his 
factory a so-called ‘Family Fund’, which was administered 
by a section of his workers’ council. This workers’ group 
determined the minimum income per person needed to pro- 
vide a decent standard of living in that locality. If on the 
basis of uniform wages for equal output any workman’s 
salary was insufficient to provide for his dependents at the 
given standard, a supplementary allowance was granted 
him to meet the deficit.* Harmel’s example was followed 
by other Catholic employers, but up to 1916 these imitators 
in private industry hardly reached a dozen. 

The movement received its real stimulus from the 
World War. France, which had suffered from a declining 


*G. Bonvoisin: Allocations familiales, p. 37. 
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birth-rate for half a century or more, was undergoing 
enormous losses of man-power on the battle-field, and the 
government realized it must sponsor any program which 
would help fill the decimated ranks of the nation. Industry 
too was short-handed and looked forward with dread to the 
next generation when a shortage of labor supply would in- 
volve high labor costs. Moreover, by the autumn of 1917 
prices had skyrocketted in France. Under the impact of 
this higher cost of living, complaints were universal, and 
naturally the large-family workers were most clamorous. 
Both government and private industry were loath to raise 
nominal wages to any appreciable extent. As a stop-gap 
they gave single men a supplementary grant called “‘cost-of- 
living bonus,” and to married men an additional allowance 
called a ‘super-salary’.* Thus fathers of large families 
grew accustomed to receiving bounties in addition to regu- 
lar wages. 


A significant step forward, however, was taken in Gre- 
noble, a manufacturing town in south-central France. Here 
again a Catholic group led the way. It was a social study 
club, composed of manufacturers, merchants and workmen, 
together with a lawyer and a priest. For a score of years 
they had been meeting monthly for discussion. At a gath- 
ering of this circle in October 1916, the workmen members 
declared that wages were inadequate to enable married men 
with families to maintain a decent standard of life. En- 
quiries justified their complaint and M. Romanet, who was 
both a member of the club and manager of a large metal- 
lurgical works in the town induced his employer to grant 
extra allowances to married workers on the following scale 
for children under 13 years of age: For one child. . about 
$1.50 a month; for two children. . .$3.60 a month, for three 
children. . .$6.50 a month; for four... .about$10.00 a month. 
Within less than two months practically all the important 
firms in Grenoble were supplementing wages with similar 
grants, and in 1917 various wage rates and family allow- 
ances were fixed by a joint committee of local employers. 


*Epstein A: “Insecurity” pp. 642 ff. 
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In the spring of 1918 a higher level of allowances was made 
operative in the town. 

Up to 1918 each employer in Grenoble managed his 
own family allowance fund independently of the others. The 
weakness of that system soon became apparent. Some 
employers had merely introduced the fund lest the more 
valuable of their married personnel should leave their shops 
and take up service with rival firms granting allowances. 
Certain shops showed a tendency to discriminate against 
fathers of large families in order to avoid the added cost 
on the labor bill. This drawback evidently called for a plan 
which would tend to equalize the cost of family allowances 
and prevent it being of consequence to any manufacturer 
whether he employed single, childless or large-family men. 

The upshot was a formula worked out by M. Romanet, 
the manager already referred to. In substance it amounted 
to this: All the employers in the local metallurgical industry 
were to contribute to a central fund a sum of money based 
on the number of their employees, the employer’s assess- 
ment per worker being the same, irrespective of the num- 
ber of children dependent on any individual wage-earner. 
The allowances per child would be paid out of this common 
fund and would not fall unevenly on any one employer. The 
fairness of the procedure was immediately recognized and 
within a few weeks the scheme was put into operation. At 
about the same time a similar plan was adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Lorient, Brittany. Since the main 
object of these funds was to equalize family allowance costs 
for all firms, they were called ‘compensation funds’ or 
‘equalization funds’. The Catholic ‘Semaine Sociale’ held 
at Metz in 1919 called the attention of Catholic manufac- 
turers to the success of the scheme and the idea spread with 
increasing rapidity throughout France. Permit me here to 
introduce a few figures indicating this astonishing 
progress :— 

In 1920, there were 6 funds, granting 4,000,000 frs to 50,000 
workers. 


In 1924, there were 130 funds, granting 102,000,000 frs to 950,- 
000 workers. 
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In 1928, there were 218 funds, granting 260,000,000 frs to 1,500,- 
000 workers. 


In 1982, there were 255 funds, granting nearly 2,000,000,000 frs 
to 4,500,000 workers. 


These statistics take in private industry alone. If to 
these figures we add the civil servants who enjoy family 
allowance benefits granted by the state and municipal gov- 
ernments, it is no exaggeration to say that by 1932 approxi- 
mately half the wage-earning population of France, outside 
of agriculture and domestic service, were receiving in addi- 
tion to regular wages some form of financial aid on a scale 
commensurate with their varying family obligations. 

Belgium, followed the lead of France. The first equal- 
ization fund appeared in 1921, and thereafter the movement, 
largely through the activity of the Catholic trade unions, 
registered similar gains as in France. By 1928, 886 indus- 
trial establishments had joined equalization funds and were 
disbursing 32,000,000 francs to over 310,000 beneficiaries 
annually. 

Here is the proper place, it seems to me, to offer a brief 
description of the structure and administration of these 
funds. Those set up by private industry fall into two main 
classes; professional or trade funds, and regional funds. The 
professional or trade funds are made up of employers or in- 
dustrial groups (labor unions, for instance) engaged in 
similar work or who turn out similar products. In Belgium, 
for instance, the mining industry of several provinces 
created an equalization fund to take care of the family 
needs of their personnel. The second type is the ‘regional’ 
equalization fund, composed of federations of employers, 
chambers of commerce or groups of various establishments 
operating within a given territory. For reasons which 
cannot be detailed here, the tendency since 1927 has been 
away from regional in the direction of professional or craft 
funds. 

By and large, the greater number of these equalization 
funds are administered by associations of employers. As a 
rule, all the employer members or their proxies foregather 
once a year in a general meeting. This assembly elects an 
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administrative council of manageable size, which meets 
monthly or quarterly, and really controls the fund. In addi- 
tion there is often a small executive committee, and as a 
rule, a permanent paid official is appointed as executive 
secretary with the necessary clerical help. It has been esti- 
mated that the administrative overhead is roughly about 
1% of 1 per cent of the amount of allowances disbursed— 
certainly a very reasonable charge. 

Every quarter each member firm furnishes a statement 
of salaries and wages paid, such statement being based on 
the declarations made regularly to the industrial accident 
insurance companies. Thus, family allowances involve no 
additional expenses for computation. The statistical re- 
turns so made may be checked by the executive committee, 
which is generally responsible for determining the percent- 
age of the total costs to be paid by each employer for each 
accounting period. 

Now, what criterion is used for assessing the contribu- 
tions of the employer members? There are several distinct 
methods, but they may broadly be put under three head- 
ings: (1) the personnel basis, (2) the working-day basis, 
(3) the wage-bill basis. 

Its simplicity and obviousness led at first to the gen- 
eral adoption of the personnel basis. Each member firm 
paid into the central fund a fixed sum per employee, irre- 
spective of his family situation or his wage level. From 
the fund thus created the central organization then paid 
out allowances monthly or quarterly only to the family men 
with children in accordance to an agreed scale per child. 
Many funds that began with the personnel basis soon re- 
jected it. The objection was that it did not equalize the 
employer’s charges. For example, a firm employing 100 
men but working only 20 days a month was assessed the 
same amount as another establishment with a hundred men 
working 25 days a month. The former felt its contribution 
should be iess, since its output and ultimate profits were 
relatively lower. 


Largely because of this and similar objections some of 
the French funds tried the working day as the unit of as- 
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sessment calculations. On this basis each employer paid 
to the central fund a determined sum for each day worked 
by each employee in his service. This system also proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The third and most common method of assessment is 
on the basis of wages. Roughly 80-90 per cent of the equal- 
ization funds use the wage criterion. In actual practice, 
this has meant that the employer’s contribution has been 
about 2 per cent of his wage bill. Thus, if a firm had an an- 
nual wage roll totaling $1,000,000, $20,000 would represent 
its annual assessment for the upkeep of the fund, irrespec- 
tive of the number of its employees or the amount of allow- 
ances granted them from the central fund. : 

Now, the avowed object of all this social machinery is 
evidently the financial relief of the harassed wage-earner 
with a large family. Does it accomplish this purpose to 
any appreciable extent? In general, one must admit that 
the rate of allowances hitherto given in France and Belgium 
is very much less than the cost of maintaining a child. This, 
it is claimed by Prof. Douglas, is one of its serious defects. 
However, the majority of even the protagonists of the Fam- 
ily Allowance system do not desire that these grants should 
in any way approach child-rearing charges. From Belgium, 
for example, comes the declaration that it is ‘desirable that 
the parents should continue to bear part of the cost of up- 
bringing, not only in the shape of care and anxiety but also 
in actual financial sacrifice in order that the child should 
remain truly theirs”. Other writers express a similar 
apprehension lest there be a diminution of the sense of 
parental responsibility if the allowances covered all finan- 
cial outlays. 

The purpose of the allowance, then, is only to alleviate 
the economic difficulties of the family man and by no 
means to take over his responsibilities. No allowance so 
far proposed is, or is intended to be sufficient to meet the 
whole extra charge involved by the additional child. At 
the same time, however, they do materially lighten the 
wage earner’s burden. Take, for instance, the scale of 
allowances granted an equalization fund in a certain prov- 
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ince of Belgium. Owing to the fluctuations in the exchange 
rate between American dollars and Belgian francs, I shall 
not give the absolute figures. Furthermore, any attempt 
to state fixed amounts in terms of either francs or dollars 
leaves out the all important factor of the difference in liv- 
ing costs here and abroad. I am, therefore, using the 
father’s average wage as a base and indicating the percent- 
age of additional financial benefits he receives from the 
equalization fund. For 1928, a metallurgical fund granted: 

Four per cent of the father’s wage as an allowance for one child 
under 13 years of age. 


Twenty per cent of the father’s wage as an allowance for two 
children under 13 years of age. 


Forty per cent of the father’s wage as an allowance for three 
children under 13 years of age. 


Seventy per cent of the father’s wage as an allowance for four 
children under 18 years of age. 
Thirty per cent additional for each further child. 


These grants, I admit, are unusually generous. For 
as is evident, a father with five children would receive an 
allowance equal to his salary. Taking the funds in general, 
it is a fairly safe estimate that a man with five children ac- 
quires thereby an added income equal to about 60 per cent 
of his wages. 

The question might be raised: What has been the 
general attitude of labor to the Family Allowance system? 
The direct recipients, namely, the married men with fam- 
ilies might, of course, be expected to favor them; but what 
about the others, and especially the official representatives 
of labor, the trade unions? The labor movement in both 
France and Belgium is made up of two distinct types of 
unions—the one Social-Democratic in name but socialist 
and militant in character, the other Christian in name, but 
Catholic and conservatively-reformistic in character. On 
the whole, the socialist groups until about 1925 opposed the 
Family Allowance system, whereas the Catholic unions en- 
deavoring to follow the principles of Leo XIII urged a con- 
tinuance and extension of the system. Not, however, with- 
out asking for some fundamental reforms in their structure 
and management. As I have endeavored to indicate in my 
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exposition above, the control of the funds was practically 
exclusively in the hands of the employers’ associations, and 
the allowances, unfortunately, were sometimes used to 
penalize strikes. This and other features of funds exclu- 
sively under the auspices of employers have very properly 
been attacked by the labor unions. They have been demand- 
ing a joint operation of the funds by capital and labor, but 
in the face of general resistance on the part of the 
employers’ association, labor unions with their larger vot- 
ing power have turned to the ballot and political pressure 
for redress and have been registering gains. 


The first point of attack, however, was not in the direc- 
tion of joint control of the funds. It was aimed rather at 
their universal extension. The Family Allowance funds 
both in France and Belgium had made indeed astonishing 
progress, but being a voluntary creation of social-minded 
employers, there were large sectors of the wage-earning 
classes who did not share in these benefits. The first step 
toward compulsory granting of family allowances was 
taken in Belgium by a law in 1930, and two years later, a 
somewhat similar legal measure was adopted in France. 
Herewith are the main provisions of the French law, which 
does not differ in important respects from that of its 
northern neighbor :— 


According to the new act;* all employers of industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural workers, as well as in the liberal professions, are 
required to pay their employees family allowances through an equal- 
ization fund approved by the Ministry of Labor. No new state fund 
is set up in France. The existing private equalization funds are the 
organizations with which individual employers must affiliate. Persons 
who do not employ workers habitually—such as small shopkeepers, 
artisans and independent workers,—are not bound by the law and 
hence are exempt from granting this allowance to their help. Em- 
ployers who already have their own family allowance funds are per- 
mitted to continue under their own plans, subject, however, to the 
approval of the Government. 


The Law has clearly indicated those who are to be 
beneficiaries of these funds. Stripped of all technicalities, 


*Epstein, A: “Insecurity” pp. 646 ff. 
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allowances are granted to parents or guardians on acount 
of (1) any legitimate child or dependent grandchild; (2) 
illegitimate children if legally recognized; (3) legally 
adopted children; (4) children under guardianship. In 
general, the allowance stops at the child’s thirteenth birth- 
day, but if children continue their studies, or are chronic 
invalids and cannot earn their living, allowances are con- 
tinued until the child’s 16th year in France, 18th in 
Belgium. In case of unemployment or other involuntary 
causes, or if the father or guardian suffers permanent in- 
capacity or death due to an industrial accident, the children 
concerned continue receiving the family allowance until the 
determined age level is reached. 

The allowance is generally paid by check, not to the 
father; but is sent directly to the mother, either monthly 
or quarterly. The rate scale is progressive, with generous in- 
creases for each succeeding child up to the fifth, and then 
a definite fixed amount for each subsequent child. The 
minimum rates are set by decree of the Minister of Labor, 
and vary in different industries and different localities, be- 
ing generally determined by a statistical index of costs for 
a certain standard of living in the given territory. Not in- 
frequently, a family of five or more may receive an allow- 
ance which represents 50-60 per cent of the family income; 
in other words, the benefit received may amount to one and 
one-half times the father’s wages. 

The French law has set up a permanent commission of 
44 members to serve as a national arbitration board for the 
administration of the compulsory family allowance act. In 
this body, however, labor has practically no voice. It has 
but two official representatives. Though labor’s position in 
the Belgian arbitration boards is more favorable, it is far 
from satisfactory, and future changes of the law will surely 
provide for more equitable representation of the working 
classes. 

The Family Allowance funds, from their first begin- 
nings, developed some excellent by-products, to which I 
should not fail to call your attention. I refer to the social 
and medical welfare services which many of them carried 
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on concurrently with the financial aids they granted. Some 
established Baby Health stations, made provision for both 
pre-natal and post-natal care of workers’ wives, set up 
special funds from which were paid ‘Confinement Allow- 
ances’ and Nursing Allowances, and in other ways 
endeavored to organize various kinds of social and hygienic 
work amongst the employees of the member firms. 
Arrangements were made to give elementary instruction in 
domestic economy and infant welfare, to provide medical 
inspection and advice, and to co-ordinate all the various 
charitable and semi-charitable institutions of the neighbor- 
hood and to put the workers in touch with the particular 
agency, which was most likely to be helpful in the individual 
case. 

The Family Allowance system, I have already pointed 
out, has merited special commendation from the Holy 
Father. The fact that a scheme, which began as a purely 
voluntary enterprise, has been made legally compulsory on 
all industry in Belgium and France further indicates that it 
has fulfilled the expectations of both governments. They 
have sponsored it as a sound population policy. For this 
they have ample statistical evidence on their side. As an 
illustration take the French auto-tire manufacturer, Miche- 
lin, who has factories in all parts of France and grants 
generous family allowances to all his employees. Shortly 
after the introduction of the family allowance system the 
Michelin families averaged a birth-rate of 25.10 per 1000 as 
compared with 14.60 in the non-Michelin families of the 
same regions; and in 1928 the birth-rate of the Michelin 
families rose to 29.80 as against 11.90 in the same territory, 
that is to say, the Michelin workers had two and a half 
times as many children as the other families in their 
neighborhood. 

Another happy result of this system has been its effect 
on infant mortality. During 1928 in the French families 
enjoying these allowances, the infant death-rate was 20-25 
per cent lower than in the population at large. An increas- 
ing birth rate coupled with a decreasing death rate for chil- 
dren, these are certainly tangible results of the system. 
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Were time not lacking, I might call your attention to 
a number of other blessings that flow from a workable fam- 
ily allowance system. This much is fairly certain. Up to 
the present, the system has in great measure relieved the 
economic distress of the large-family man in Belgium and 
France. It has given economic security to the family with 
more than the average number of children, and has com- 
mended itself not only to labor, but to industry as well. I 
am of the opinion that a similar happy result would follow 
its adoption in this country. 

In fact, a modified form of the family allowance system 
has been tried here. In 1926 at least two industrial firms 
of this country instituted the plan in their shops and it 
worked successfully until quite recently. The depression 
naturally affected this social scheme as so many others. 
However, this set-back is no reason for giving up further 
attempts. What we really need in this country is experi- 
mentation along these lines. If we give some concrete ex- 
amples of the practicability of the plan here, the family 
allowance system will win its way in America as in Europe. 
The great call is for some brave and high souled Catholic 
employer who will be its pioneer among us, as Harmel was 
among his compatriots in France. 


EDWARD S. POUTHIER, S.J. 


Fordham University. 


Discussion 


Fr. McGuinn: It seems to me that France and Belgium have 
placed the responsibility where it belongs. These countries have suc- 
ceeded in getting industry to give married men a wage proportionate 
to the needs of raising a family. In this country we started years 
ago on a palliative basis. Relief is given to the poor by private 
agencies of one type or another. With the advent of the depression 
this method was continued on a larger and even public scale. 

At the present moment it has increased so extensively, that it 
seems simply impossible to get industry to shift to a program such as 
described by Father Pouthier. I think the program might have been 
carried out if the sums expended by agencies had been turned into the 
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industrial plan developed in France and Belgium. If the 17 million 
dollars a month being spent to-day in New York City could have been 
diverted to industry, so that industry could have been sustained and 
these people could have been supported by the central funds as des- 
cribed by Father Pouthier, I think we should certainly be much better 
off. But why, Father Pouthier, was there such an increase in the 
number of married men in France and Belgium during the depression? 

Fr, Pouthier: Neither Belgium nor France suffered as much as 
we did up to the year 1932. The depression became acute only in the 
last two years. Moreover labor unions, particularly in Belgium, were 
so powerful that they compelled the employers, who had not volun- 
tarily entered the system of family allowance, to do so. Labor unions 
are more powerful in those countries than in the States. 

Fr. McGuinn: It strikes me that the plan might meet some diffi- 
culties, where you have to contend with the possibility of desertion, 
neglect and even reckless spending of money on a large scale on the 
part of fathers. This certainly would require considerable investiga- 
tion of indivdual cases. 

Fr. Pouthier: I admit it. In these countries arbitration boards 
are set up in each town. Since the cities of Belgium are small these 
points can be worked out much more simply than here. We must also 
remember that the family allowance system is supplemented by diff- 
erent forms of social insurance. What we take care of by charity 
organizations, is provided for by social insurance in Belgium. 

Fr. Parsons: Vigorous opposition must be expected from the ad- 
vocates of birth prevention to any program that would encourage 
large families. 

Fr. Pouthier: The point that the birth preventionists have made, 
that large families seem socially inferior, is really due to the fact that 
the large-family father hitherto has not been able to receive wages 
sufficient to maintain a decent standard of living. Otherwise his chil- 
dren would look as clean and bright as the restricted family of two 
or three. 


ESE” Me 
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THE CHURCH, HOLY SCRIPTURE 
AND 
THE THEORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


My purpose is to explain as clearly and as concretely 
as I can the attitude which a Catholic philosopher should 
have towards the theory of Evolution. Faith will be found 
to guide, rather than trammel us. For it is important to 
recognize that whatever revelation conveys to us, is not 
anti-scientific and negligible, as so many would have it, but 
extra-scientific and helpful. Truth is one; to arrive at it, 
we need not always travel the long road of scientific induc- 
tion. In the present case, God has informed us through 
revelation on certain features of the problem. 


Let me approach the subject by putting a question 
frequently heard: “What is the attitude of the Church on 
the Evolution of man?’ Some have ventured to answer 
that question with the words: “The Church has not con- 
demned Evolution.” I stamp that answer as careless and 
misleading. The reason for this is as follows. When the 
word “Evolution” is ordinarily used, and especially when 
it is spoken by the non-technical person, it means the hypo- 
thesis of universal transformism, and especially as this is 
referred to man. This meaning comes from the works of 
modern biologists. Practically every biologist (I except 
the Catholic) subscribes to the statement of Cuénot: “It is 
impossible to accept a generalized transformism, from which 
man alone will be excepted. His structure conforms abso- 
lutely to that of the other mamals; his rudimentary organs, 
his ontogeny exhibiting so many of the impressions of an- 
terior gradations, his paleontology,—everything demon- 
strates that man’s body has issued from a long series of 
animal ancestors.”! 


1Cf, Article “Transformisme,” Sinéty; Dict, Apolog. Foi Cathol. 
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All biologists, and especially their popularizers (again I 
except Catholic writers) accept the above views on trans- 
formism as applying, not to a single man, nor to a single 
pair, male and female, but to large groups of men. That is, 
the evolution of man means in fact the evolution of num- 
erous individuals, separately and independently from a 
number of individual animals; it means the contemporary 
emergence and appearance of a number of individuals of 
both sexes. In this sense Evolution is understood through- 
out a symposium on the subject, which may be taken as a 
fair representative of American scientific thought on Evolu- 
tion. I refer to “The Evolution of the Earth and Man,” a 
symposium to which several Yale professors have con- 
tributed.2. The professors, as well as those who popularize 
their theories, mean that present men are descended from 
several different animal parent-stocks; the story of Adam 
and Eve is simply neglected. 


This sort of Evolution, the one publicly known, is con- 
demned by the Church. Such a theory denies the dogma 
of original sin, and thus indirectly it offends against the 
dogms of the redemption. It directly denies the single 
pair of ancestors of the human race. Thus it runs counter 
to defined Catholic doctrines, and therefore it is open 
heresy. True, if some sort of Evolution is excogitated so 
as to allow that a single male body was developed from that 
of a primate, and that from this body the body of a female 
was formed; furthermore, if care be taken to add that the 
souls of both these beings were created, and that the brute 
matter of the first man’s body evinced no disposition or ex- 
igency for the infusion of a spiritual soul, then the resultant 
hypothesis escapes heresy. But this is not the sort of 
thesis which is understood when one hears the word “Evo- 
lution,” as it is applied to man.? 


2“The Evolution of the Earth and Man,” Editor, Prof. Baitsell, 
Yale University Press, 1929. 

3To establish such an hypothesis scientifically, the Catholic Evolu- 
tionist would begin by accepting present proofs, namely that evolu- 
tionary processes were at work in changing the bodies of a large num- 
ber of primates. He would then need to say that these universally 
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When the ordinary man asks the mind of the Church, 
he is not requesting her view on this carefully and com- 
plexly and subtly phrased hypothesis, of which he never 
heard. He is not thinking of some recondite modification 
of the modern view. He is asking about Evolution as it is 
popularly preached and popularly propagated. Hence, I re- 
peat that it is careless and misleading to state that the 
Church does not condemn Evolution: and I urge it as neces- 
sary for the proper instruction of our intelligent Catholic 
laity, that they should be warned of the bearing of certain 
dogmas on this question. Inheritors of twenty centuries 
and more of revealed and natural truth, we have nothing 
to fear from the attacks of pseudo-science. 


Having made the necessary dogmatical precautions, we 
are now in a position to present the question in a much 
more narrow form: ‘What is the attitude of the Church 
concerning the immediate formation of Adam’s body by 
God?” Let it be said immediately that there is no defini- 
tion of the Church that the body of Adam did not issue 
from an animal ancestor. But we err if we conclude that 
we have sufficiently examined the mind of the Church when 
we have searched through her defined formularies. In the 
case in point, we may know the mind of the Church on the 
above proposition in two sources, namely the ‘Providentis- 
simus Deus” of Pope Leo, XIII, and in the reply of the 
Biblical Commission of June 30, 1909. 


Since the matter is one in which scriptural texts, of im- 
portance exegetically, occur, it will be well to recall the prin- 
cipal passages involved, before applying to them the prin- 
ciples imposed on us in the two sources mentioned. 


operating processes were inhibited in every case by divine interven- 
tion, except in the case of that primate from which the body of Adam 
came. He would state that God infused a spiritual soul into this one 
body. The last statement would be extra-scientific; but it would be 
entirely correct and justified from known dogmas. The great weak- 
ness of the theory outlined is, of course, the ateleological feature of 
the alleged evolutionary processes in the nature of a certain type of 
primates. But this difficulty could be avoided by introducing into 
the discussion the notion of a biological “sport.” 
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Gen. 2, 7: “And the Lord God formed man of the 
slime of the earth, and breathed into his 
face the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” 


(Hebrew): And the Lord God fashioned man, dust 
from the earth; and breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.4 


Gen. 2,21: “Then the Lord cast a deep sleep upon 
Adam; and when he was fast asleep, he 
took one of his ribs, and filled up flesh for 
it. And the Lord God built the rib which 
he took from Adam into a woman.” 


We now inquire what is the traditional interpretation 
of these texts, and by the light of what principles are we 
to regard the traditional manner of understanding them? 
The answer is laid down clearly in the “Providentissimus 
Deus” of Pope Leo. There, the Pontiff emphasizes the duty 
we have of accepting the contributions of true science, 
wherever these aid in the understanding of the sacred text. 
But it is precisely in connection with this point that he 
issues the following warning: 


“Let each follow dutifully the warning laid down 
by Augustine: one should never depart from the literal, 
and as it were, the obvious sense of the text, except 
in so far as reason prevents one holding it, or necessity 
demands rejecting it. This principle is all the more 
firmly to be held as the danger of error becomes more 
threatening in the present welter of desires for novel- 
ties and freedom of thought.’® 


The principle is directly applicable to the present case. 
We are bidden to stand by the literal and obvious sense of 


4A remarkably clear exposition, especially of the second part of the 
verse, has been published by Fr. W. H. McClellan, S.J. in the “Ecclesi- 
astical Review,” Jan. 1925. 

5Cf. Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus,” Fonck, Enchiridion 
Biblicum, n. 97. 
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the text, until scientific advances prove that we ought to 
reconsider our position. Needless to say, we are not to be 
carried away by the exaggerated statements of pseudo- 
scientists. We are to do two things, according to the Pon- 
tiff: 1) We are to find out the literal and obvious sense of 
the text; 2) we are to determine what is the reasoned atti- 
tude of science; does it demand, because of its claims, that 
we make any change in our outlook? We now seek the an- 
swer to both of these questions. 


What, then, according to Catholic exegetes, is the lit- 
eral and obvious sense of the texts concerning the forma- 
tion of the bodies of Adam and Eve? It is of paramount 
importance in answering this question to consult the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the texts from the beginning of 
the Church. But this long process is impossible in the pres- 
ent circumstances. We will consult, then, the opinions of 
Catholic scholars who have written since the time when the 
evolutionary theories were first proposed. For these 
authors approached the texts with the new scientific pos- 
sibilities in mind, while they were not ignorant of the 
patristic and mediaeval traditions, and of their dogmatical 
values. 


I cite the following as representing a fair cross-section 
of present Catholic exegesis. Hetzenauer,® Bea,’ Heinsch,® 
and Murillo,? agree in saying that the immediate formation 
of the body of Adam from non-living earth and 
the formation of Eve’s body from the flesh of the 
side of Adam is the obvious and literal interpretation 
of the texts. Hummelauer!? is not entirely satisfied 


6Prof. at the Lateran Sem., Rome. Cf. Comment. in Lib. Gen., 
(Graz, 1908), and “Theologia Biblica Vet. Test.” p. 525, Herder, 1908. 

7Prof. at the Biblical Institute, Rome; cf. Institutiones Bibl. de Pen- 
tateucho, p. 182 (Rome, 1928 & 19381). 

8Prof. at Nymwegen; cf. Das Buch Genesis, Bonn, 1930. 

9Formerly Prof. at the Biblical Institute, Rome; cf. El Genesis, 
Barcelona, 1915. 

10Formerly Prof. at Rome and Valkenburg; cf. Comment. in 
Genesim, Paris, 1908. 

(All citations will be found under the verses Gen. 2, 7 & 21 where 
no explicit references to pages have been given.) 
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that in Gen. 2, 7, taken as an isolated text, there is a “proof” 
against Evolution. But when taken in conjunction with 
other parts of the narrative, he thinks that the formation 
there described is incompatible with any form of the evolu- 
tionary theory, even with one which escapes the heresies so 
imminent. It is to be noticed, however, that these authors 
do not claim that the traditional exegesis, which agrees 
with the obvious sense, is definable as an article of faith. 

I have cited certain of the eminent exegetes of our own 
day. They have not felt in the slightest the necessity of 
abandoning the traditional exegesis of the texts. I may 
mention in passing that certain authors, not Biblical ex- 
egetes, have attempted to throw new light especially on the 
patristic interpretation of the formation of man, and on the 
texts of Genesis bearing on the origins of living things. But 
it appears to me that their writings will not bear the test 
of scholarly scrutiny.11 I may add, by way of conclusion 
in this search for the literal and obvious sense of the texts 
that Prof. Davidson!2 and Prof. Koenig!®, two of the 
most estimable of modern non-Catholic interpreters of 
Genesis, are at one with us in stating that the immediate 
formation of the bodies of Adam and Eve is imposed by the 
literal reading of the text. 


It may be taken as established, therefore, that the 
Church, in her living writers and scholars, regards the anti- 
evolutionary exegesis of the texts as yet unaffected by 
the new findings of science. I may also add that, as far as 
I know it, the consensus of the professors of Catholic 
theology, especially those who treat of the creation of man, 
is also opposed to the theory of Evolution. Now both the 
professors of Sacred Scripture and those of Theology are 


11I refer to the writings of Canon Dorlodot and Fr. E. Messenger. 
Cf. e.g. Fr. Messenger’s remark on St. Gregory of Nyssa, “Evolution 
and Theology,” p. 144. I fail entirely to make out any favorable case 
for Evolution, lower or higher, in Sts. Basil and Gregory; it is hoped 
that a study of both Fathers will appear shortly in “Thought.” 

12A. B. Davidson, “Theology of the Old Testament,” p. 194, Edin- 
burg, 1904. 

13Eduard Koenig, “Die Genesis,” p. 200 ff., Gutersloh, 1925. 
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aware of the principles of Pope Leo; but they are conscious 
that the data of science in the matter of Evolution are not 
sufficient, either in amount or in certainty, to suggest, 
much less to justify, any withdrawal from the traditional 
opinion. Indeed, it may be said that a brief consideration 
of the writings of Evolutionists will convince one that there 
is no ground as yet for reconsidering our position. 

In consulting the writings of these scientists, most of 
us enter a field in which we are not technically trained. 
Nevertheless, the general principles of logic and prudence 
have made us too cautious to accept the exaggerated state- 
ments of hundreds of pamphleteers. Too many are claim- 
ing that Evolution is solidly and certainly established, and 
are challenging us with the accusation that it is only bigo- 
try which prevents our being honest in the matter. We 
may simply disregard such publicists, and seek authorita- 
tive and scientifically-reasoned sources to learn the out- 
lines and proofs of the hypothesis of Evolution, as it is pro- 
posed by responsible scientists. Many of you, no doubt, 
have consulted such sources. For my own part, I read the 
attitude of modern non-catholic science towards its own 
pet theory in a book heretofore mentioned: “The Evolution 
of the Earth and Man.” 

Prof. Baitsell, the editor of this symposium promises 
“an authoritative and comprehensive survey of the present 
state of our knowledge.” Indeed, the reputations and posi- 
tions of the several contributors to the book are an assur- 
ance that here we have the best presentation of scientific 
thought in America on this subject. The astonishing fea- 
ture of this book is the fact that the writers themselves do 
not propose the proofs of Evolution as something certainly 
proved. And yet when we examine the proofs that they 
do offer, we find that there is an appalling unconsciousness 
of the logical implications of the arguments. 

Prof. Lull, who considers the paleontological evidence 
for Evolution, admits (p. 112-113) that the evidence is not 
in for the continuity of the curve of the life line between 
primates and man. Later, for ten pages (137-146), he 
labors to show how the primate could have come down 
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from a tree and become a man, but there is not a shred of 
proof that he did so. 

Again Prof. Ferris, who considers what is certainly 
one of the strongest arguments for Evolution, that is, so- 
matic similarities of the bodies of primates and men, is 
singularly deficient in touching upon the criteriological as- 
pects of this proof. There is, for instance, no discussion in 
this article of the assumed principle that somatic similiar- 
ities are a proof of descent. Until the advocates of Evolu- 
tion establish that cardinal point, all who do not see eye to 
eye with them will be justified in doubting their proofs. 
To this fundamental logical defect, there is added another 
not less grave. Even the most rigid and scientific philoso- 
phic inquiry, quite apart from the confirmatory data sup- 
plied in revelation, can prove that man is the image of God, 
while the rest of His creatures are but the vestige. It is 
contrary to true science to lump man with the lot, or to 
pretend that true science should not consider the results of 
an abstract inquiry. There is a decided tendency among 
the writers of the modern evolutionary school to think that 
the extension of their uniformitarian processes from the 
lower to the higher forms of life can bridge the metaphysi- 
cal gap between the irrational and rational forms of life. 
We must recall that the spiritual soul is not only in the 
body, but that it is the form of the body; the gap between 
bodies informed by a spiritual soul and those not so in- 
formed is as wide and as real as any reality in the physical 
world. 

After a search into an allegedly authoritative source, 
we are met with the admission that the evidence is not in 
for the verdict pronounced. On top of this, we are able to 
perceive very grave criteriological deficiencies in these 
modern writers. It is, therefore, far from the time when 
the data of science are of such sufficiency as to make it 
necessary or justifiable to reconsider the acceptance of the 
literal sense of the texts of Genesis. By the principles of 
the ‘‘Providentissimus Deus,” then, we are not to depart 
from the common opinion of the Catholic schools. 


We may now turn to the second source of guidance in 
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this question. There is a response of the Biblical Commis- 
sion which applies to the hypothesis of Evolution. It was 
given on June 30, 1909: 

“Question ITI. 

May one call in question the literal historical sense in 
those places in the present (three) chapters (of Genesis) 
where there is question of the narration of facts which 
touch upon the foundations of the Christian religion, such 
as...the peculiar creation of man, the formation of the first 
woman from the first man, etc... .? 

Reply: In the negative.’’!4 

What is the obligation in conscience which is imposed 
on us by this decree? First with regard to Eve. All regard 
the phrase “the formation of the first woman from the 
first man’ as committing us to the view that God formed 
the body of Eve from the side of Adam. The phrase as it 
stands does not state that this formative action is that of 
God alone. But in the narration of Genesis, no active part 
in the formation of Eve is assigned to any one but God.!> 

The expression which applies to Adam reads: “Pecul- 
iaris hominis creatio,” the “peculiar,” or, with Fr. Pope, 
O.P. “particular creation of man.” Each of the three words 
of this phrase may be severally understood; obviously, then, 
there is some latitude in the interpretation of the decree. 
In giving our understanding of the terms, we dutifully de- 
fer to any further declarations of the Commission. 

“Man” obviously means the composite of body and 
soul; it is not the body alone nor the soul alone. If anyone 
wishes to restrict the interpretation to either part of the 
composite, the burden of proof lies on him; for the compos- 


14Cf. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion Symb. et Definit. no. 2123. 
The Decrees of the Biblical Commission are gravely binding in con- 
science, cf. ibid. no. 2113. 

15The only author, as far as the writer knows, who has proposed 
such active cooperation on the part of Adam is Fr. Messenger, “Evolu- 
tion and Theology,” p. 272. The theory is proposed that Adam, being 
in a supernatural state, or supernaturalized, might have connaturally 
cooperated with God in the producing of the body of Eve. As far as 
I am aware, this hypothesis is as much a novelty in Theology as it is 
in Evolution. 
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ite is the subject of attribution of the phrase, that is, a pe- 
culiar creation is predicated of man, and not merely of the 
body or of the soul. “Creation” is a well-chosen word, and 
was probably suggested by Gen. 1, 27. The word “creation” 
is here used of the composite, Adam. His soul was, of 
course, created in the strict sense of the term; in the wide 
sense of the term, a specific divine intervention is called 
creation. Hence, the term implies that there was a particu- 
lar divine intervention in the producing of this man. What 
kind of intervention satisfies the obligation is not further 
defined in the decree. 

This creation of man is said to be “peculiar.” Passing 
over the literal sense of the Latin “peculiaris,” (pertain- 
ing to private property), we must consider the three trans- 
ferred meanings of the word. They are, according to 
Freund-Andrews: 1) one’s own, belonging to one; 2) one’s 
own, belonging particularly to oneself; not held in common 
with others; proper, special, peculiar; 3) singular, particu- 
lar, extraordinary, peculiar, exceptional. If we apply these 
meanings to the phrase of the Commission, we have the 
following possible interpretations: 


1) Man’s creation was his own; it belonged to him, or 
affected him; the action of God had to do with man 
and not with others. 


In this sense, the decree would bind us to hold that 
those texts which concern man, have to do with man and 
not with others. Obviously, such an interpretation results 
in so pointless an obligation that it cannot be the tenor of 
the decree. 


2) Man’s creation was peculiar to him; such a creation 
did not occur in other cases. 


3) Man’s creation was singular, extraordinary, excep- 
tional. 


Either of these meanings results in an allowable read- 
ing of the decree. It is clear immediately that all who hold 
the traditional opinion concerning the immediacy of the 
formation of Adam’s body do not violate the obligation 
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here imposed. Our precise point is this: does one who holds 
a formation, not immediate, violate the obligation of the 
decree? In other words, does one who proposes to apply 
evolution to man’s body only, at the same time avoiding all 
the heterodoxical features so imminent in Evolution, fall 
under the condemnation? 

The answer, as far as I see it, is “No.” For such a 
theorist could conceivably claim that his explanation really 
presented a peculiar creation of man, one, moreover, not in 
disagreement with the narration. For he would hold a real 
“creation,” in as much as, after allowing that a primate’s 
body evolved into that of a man, God intervened in the na- 
tural process, and infused a spiritual soul even against all 
exigencies of that body. However, I think that if such an 
author admitted in the primate’s body an exigency and posi- 
tive disposition for the spiritual soul, his theory would fall 
under the condemnation. For in that case, the word “crea- 
tion” could be applied only to the soul, whereas, in the de- 
cree, “man” not “‘soul” is the subject of attribution. 

Secondly, such a theory would portray a “peculiar crea- 
tion of man.” Indeed, it is clear that such a process would 
be unique, having happened but once in spite of forces uni- 
versally operative according to natural laws in the natures 
of many primates. Thirdly, such a theory is not absolutely 
in disagreement with the narrative of Genesis. For the 
texts, even Genesis 2, 7, do not positively, certainly, and ab- 
solutely exclude intermediary agents in the formation of 
Adam’s body. In a word, while the immediate formation 
of the body is the obvious literal sense of the text, this 
sense is not so exclusively certain as to reject absolutely a 
formation not immediate. And while the traditional inter- 
pretation has a prescriptive right to first hearing, the new 
theory presents what may be called an exegetical possibility. 

Notice that such an explanation, intruded as it were 
into the narration of Genesis is called an exegetical possi- 
bility. All the arguments which can be made from the text 
stand against its probability; there is not one word in 
Sacred Scripture which favors it; it is not a probable hypo- 
thesis in interpretation, but only an exegetical possibility. 
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And it enjoys this status of possibility only because the im- 
mediate formation of the body is not absolutely certain in 
the texts. But if, and the “if” will scarcely come to pass 
in our day, the advocates of Evolution advance proof for the 
extension of their theory to the body of man, and hence of 
a single first man, then this mere exegetical possibility may 
deserve some hearing.1é 

Thus we enjoy the liberty, along with the obligations, 
which are given us by Pope Leo and the subsequent decree. 
If, and when scientific investigations put forth some real 
proof in this matter, it will be incumbent on the Church 
and on her scholars of that time, to reconsider the accept- 
ance of the age-old understanding of the texts. The Church 
will not be unready for that truth, if truth it is ever proved 
to be. For she has not defined as Catholic doctrine the im- 
mediate formation of the body of Adam from the slime of 
the earth; she has made no authentic declaration of the 
state of the slime when the soul of Adam was created and 
infused. But she has not abandoned the traditional inter- 
pretation of the texts; she retains what is acquired in this 
matter, and what seems definitely acquired, being ready the 
while for further enlightment should it come. Her scholars 
then may work on fearlessly toward the truth, whether en- 
gaged in the study of Sacred Scripture, Theology, or 
Science. 


W. J. McGarry, S.J. 


Weston College. 


16It is clear to those who consult Catholic writings that the anti- 
evolutionary trend among theologians and exegetes is very distinct. 
It may be added that this trend is made more so by some of the un- 
scholarly attempts to conciliate Evolution and Genesis. 
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Discussion 


Fr. L. Sullivan: Can a Catholic biologist work fearlessly on the 
hypothesis of the evolution of Adam’s body? To what extent is a 
Catholic biologist or paleontologist bound in this matter? Since re- 
ligion, education and ethics are entangled with this question, to what 
extent might we accept evolutionary teaching in this matter? 

Fr. Shea: Fr. Sullivan’s questions seem irrelevant, for from final- 
ity it is evident that all animals should have aimed at what was re- 
served for only one. In the theory of the evolution of Adam’s body, 
finality would be a contradiction. 

Fr. Keyes: Suppose the first brute’s vital principle came from 
God and not from a plant; it would be a creatio pecularis. Peculiaris 
can apply to just the soul. 

Fr. McGarry: Providing one observes the precautions which have 
been mentioned in the course of the essay, the Church allows a scien- 
tist to work honestly at any biological theory or hypothesis, conscious 
that the search for truth will never conflict with the true attitude to- 
ward revelation. The scientists are of course bound in all cases not 
to abandon the “‘peculiaris creatio,” as outlined in the essay. It seems 
that the very fact that the Church chose this formula is a proof that 
she does not wish to set herself against any true discovery, while at 
the same time, she does not mean to let any dogma of the faith be 
infringed. 

In regard of evolutionary Ethics and Religion, I think it may be 
fairly stated that the theories are more patently false and subversive 
of both revealed and natural truth than they are in the restricted field 
of biology. This is true also of psychological evolution, which postu- 
lates, or rather assumes, the evolution of the human soul from that of 
the brute. 

The argument from teleological considerations against the evolu- 
tion even of the body of Adam does not, I think, conclude adversely, 
if one bears in mind that jn this case, there could be question of a 
sport. 
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ETHICAL ASPECTS OF HUMAN STERILIZATION 


Mutilation 


Mutilation signifies any separation of a member from 
the human body, or any equivalent action by which organic 
function or definite use of such a member is suppressed or 
directly decreased. The Christian takes or should take a 
viewpoint that is fundamentally different from that of 
those who profess no belief in God. For in interfering with 
human life and human organisms, the Christian must re- 
member that even in effecting a social good there must be 
no unjust usurpation of rights either of God or of the ra- 
tional human being. ; 

As man is not master of his person so also he is not 
absolute master of the members of his body; rather is he 
the administrator of this gift from God. Mutilation may 
be an act of barbarism or, as in the case of surgery, it may 
be an act of humanitarian science—when practised it must 
be a just means to a good effect. 

It is a very erroneous opinion which makes the public 
good man’s final destiny ; this would be subversive of human 
dignity. The State has the right to restrict liberties that 
interfere with Social Justice; and the State has the right 
to punish criminals. But the State has no right to mutilate 
innocent individuals. Therefore the eugenists’ assumption 
that the State has the right to order sterilization of the un- 
fit is an assumption that cannot be proved, for it is not true. 
Every human being has the indefeasible right to life and 
bodily integrity unless it has been forfeited by offense of a 
serious character. 

And as to any positive right of the State in this mat- 
ter of mutilating those who are not guilty of a serious 
crime, the question has been settled conclusively for Catho- 
lies by the present Pontiff, Pius XI, in his Encyclical Letter, 
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‘Casti Connubii’,—“Public magistrates have no direct 
power over the bodies of their subjects. Therefore, where 
no crime has taken place and there is no cause present for 
grave punishment, they can never directly harm, or tamper 
with the integrity of the body, either for reasons of 
eugenics or for any other reason.” 


J. F. MACDONNELL, S.J. 


Weston College. 


Sterilization 


Father MacDonnell has briefly but thoroughly pre- 
sented the underlying moral principles that forbid or per- 
mit human mutilation in general. The purpose of the pres- 
ent paper is to deal with a specific and very grave form of 
human mutilation and to endeavor, in so far as the writer 
can, in a limited time, to present an adequate and satisfy- 
ing ethical viewpoint. 

Human sterilization means rendering a human being 
incapable of procreation by artificial methods, surgical or 
otherwise. As regards the male of the species, the meth- 
ods are the following: vasectomy, application of the Roent- 
gen Rays, hormonial injection, phallectomy, orchidectomy 
(castration) and spermectomy, that is, the excision of the 
spermal cords. As regards the female of the species, the 
methods are the following: salpingectomy (fallectomy), 
application of the Roentgen Rays, electrocoagulation, hor- 
monial injection, oophorectomy (ovariotomy), hysterecto- 
my, salpingo-oophorectomy, oophor-hysterectomy, hystero- 
salpingo-oophorectomy and pan-hystero-kolpectomy. All 
these methods, whether indicated or not, practically and 
efficiently induce the inability to generate, but two of them 
however, namely the Roentgen Rays and hormonial injec- 
tion, cause only temporary inability. 

As sterilization in itself is an indifferent act, its moral 
nature must be determined by the circumstances of the act 
and mainly by the motive. The various motives may be 
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summarized as follows:—eugenic, that is racial improve- 
ment; therapeutic, that is, to safeguard the physical or 
mental or moral health of the subject; illegal therapeutic, 
that is, sterilization induced in a way forbidden by statutes; 
contraceptic, that is, induced merely to prevent conception, 
with no other ulterior motive; and finally punitive, that is, 
sterilization imposed as a civil sanction for certain specific 
crimes. 

Sterilization may be voluntary and private, or public, 
that is, imposed by the state on certain classes of its citi- 
zens for eugenic or punitive reasons. I might say in pass- 
ing that probably not more than one state resorts to human 
sterilization as a punishment and that quite rarely. 

Historically, human sterilization is by no means a 


modern movement, though eugenic and therapeutic steril- 
ization are distinctly modern. Human sterilization origin- 
ated in unsexing individuals as a form of punishment or as 
a form of protection. The ancient method was, as is well 
known, orchidectomy or castration. Ovariotomy, that is, 
the removal of the ovaries, was practically unknown until 
quite recently. It seems that all people, at all times re- 
sorted to castration, for some reason or other. Apostate 
Jews, who dared to revert to Judaism, were, in the Middle 
Ages, castrated; negroes, in pre-civil war days, were cast- 
rated at times as a punishment or as a method of develop- 
ing more sturdy workers; Mohammedans frequently cast- 
rated young boys for purposes of maintaining their 
harems; and choir boys in the Catholic Church during the 
Middle Ages and later, until forbidden by Leo XIII, were 
made eunuchs before puberty so that they might retain 
their sweet soprano voices as they grew to adulthood. The 
ancient peoples—such as the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Chinese, the Hindus, the Greeks, the Persians and the 
Romans—castrated their male captives, criminals and 
slaves. In Java, the Malay Peninsula, the Philippine 
Islands, Borneo, Australia and North and South America, 
the aborigines practised castration as a religious rite. 
Long before Hitlerized Germany enacted its steriliza- 
tion law—in effect January 1, 1934—affecting nine groups 
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or classes of various types of defectives (between 400,000 
and 500,000) the majority of the states of our country had 
written eugenic sterilization laws into their codes. The 
first eugenic sterilization bill in the United States was in- 
troduced in the Michigan legislature as far back as 1897, 
but it failed of passage. By this time, according to good 
authority, superintendents of institutions were secretly 
sterilizing some feebleminded inmates, as in Winfield, 
Kansas, and at the Indiana State Reformatory. No laws 
existed at this time to sanction such practices. Dr. H. C. 
Sharp, the physician attached to the Indiana State Re- 
formatory, is the gentleman who originated vasectomy, 
somewhere around 1899. Several hundred males were va- 
sectomised in Indiana by Dr. Sharp before the state’s first 
human sterilization enactment was passed in 1907. 

Let us briefly review the present position of our 
states in this matter. According to the latest statistics 
that I have, there are twenty-seven states where eugenic 
sterilization laws are enforced more or less actively, caus- 
ing, up to date, the sterilization of 17,898 subjects (1934). 
The galaxy follows: Alabama, Arizona, California (8,0003, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana (1907, the pioneer 
state), Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wash- 
ington. 

In New Jersey, Nevada and New York, the enacted 
laws, after being declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Courts of the said States, were repealed in 1913, 1918, and 
1920 respectively and were never replaced. 


In eleven states legislation was attempted at various 
times but not successfully. These states are: Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. In 
the remaining states and the District of Columbia there is 
no pronounced public agitation for the enactment of 
eugenic sterilization laws, though sterilization is probably 
privately practised in the state institutions of these states, 
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for instance, Arkansas, Florida, Maryland, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and Wyoming. 

Several foreign countries besides Germany have en- 
acted sterilization laws, such as Denmark, Switzerland, 
Finland and Canada (Alberta), but in England, the notor- 
ious eugenic society is still waging a persuasive but fruit- 
less campaign to institute the legal sterilization of mental 
defectives and various types of psychotics. A sterilization 
bill was actually introduced in Parliament in 1929, but 
failed to pass. 

Only once has compulsory human sterilization come up 
before the Supreme Court of the United States for adjudi- 
cation and that was the notorious Virginia case, Buck vs. 
Bell. On May 2, 1927, the U. S. Supreme Court, having 
voted eight to one, decided that this specific law of Vir- 
ginia was constitutional. It is quite significant that the 
dissenting opinion and vote was that of Mr. Justice Butler, 
a practical Catholic. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the following surprising 
and platitudinous opinion, seemingly based on the false as- 
sumption that man is for the state and not the state for 
man. Here it is: 

“There can be no doubt that so far as procedure is con- 
cerned the rights of the patient are most carefully consid- 
ered and as every step in this case was taken with scrupu- 
lous compliance with the statue..... there is no doubt that 
in that respect the plaintiff in error (Carrie Buck) has had 
due process of law...... We have seen more than once that 
the public welfare may call upon the best citizens for their 
lives. It would be strange if it could not call upon those 
who already sap the strength of the State, for these lesser 
sacrifices, often not felt to be such by those concerned, in 
order to prevent our being swamped with incompetence. It 
is better for all the world if, instead of waiting to execute 
degenerate offspring, for crime, or to let them starve for 
their imbecility, society can prevent those who are mani- 
festly unfit, from continuing their kind... .Three genera- 
tions of imbeciles are enough.” 

That is, the unfortunate Carrie Buck, the feebleminded 
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mother of a feebleminded child, was herself the daughter 
of a feebleminded mother. Hence we have Justice Holmes’ 
“three generations of imbeciles.” 


Needless to say, this decision is indefensible on ethical 
and moral grounds and manifests a rank ignorance of the 
orthodox theories of heredity. 


About the Church’s attitude towards, and the ethics of 
this “Constitutional” operation, no one has spoken more 
clearly and convincingly than Pius XI in his much-dis- 
cussed encyclical “On Christian Marriage,” p. 42 in the Eng- 
lish translation. I shall merely cite the passage and say no 
more about Eugenic sterilization except this: it certainly 
seems foolhardy—“Criminal folly’, insists Fr. Parsons— 
for the state (public authority) to have recourse to a eu- 
genic measure that is founded on biological theories of 
heredity that have no warrant and are far from being scien- 
tifically established. 


Pius XI speaks as follows, incorporating the funda- 
mental ethical argument against eugenic sterilization: 
“Finally, that pernicious practice must be condemned which 
closely touches upon the natural right of man to enter 
matrimony but affects also in a real way the welfare of the 
offspring. For there are some who, over-solicitous for the 
cause of eugenics, not only give salutary counsel for more 
certainly procuring the strength and health of the future 
child—which, indeed, is not contrary to right reason—but 
put eugenics before aims of a higher order and by public 
authority wish to prevent from marrying all those who, 
even though naturally fit for marriage, they consider, ac- 
cording to the norms and conjectures of their investiga- 
tions, would, through hereditary transmission, bring forth 
defective offspring; and more, they wish to legislate to de- 
prive these of that natural faculty by medical action despite 
their unwillingness, and this they do not propose as an in- 
fliction of grave punishment under the authority of the 
state for a crime committed, nor to prevent future crimes 
by guilty persons, but against every right and good they 
wish the civil authority to arrogate to itself a power over 
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a faculty which they never had and can never legitimately 
possess.” 

“Those who act in this way are at fault in losing sight 
of the fact that the family is more sacred than the State 
and that men are begotten not for the earth and for time, 
but for Heaven and eternity. Although often these indi- 
viduals are to be dissuaded from entering into matrimony, 
certainly it is wrong to brand men with the stigma of 
crime because they contract marriage, on the ground that, 
despite the fact that they are in every respect capable of 
matrimony, they will give birth to only defective children, 
even though they use all diligence and care.” 

“Public magistrates have no direct power over the 
bodies of their subjects. Therefore, where no crime has 
taken place and there is no cause present for grave punish- 
ment, they can never directly harm or tamper with the in- 
tegrity of the body, either for the reason of eugenics or 
for any other reason. St. Thomas teaches this when, in- 
quiring whether human judges for the sake of preventing 
future evils can inflict punishment, he admits that the 
power indeed exists as regards certain other forms of 
punishment, but justly and properly denies it as regards 
the maiming of the body. ‘No one who is guiltless may be 
punished by a human tribunal either by flogging to death 
or mutilation or by beating.’ ” 

“Furthermore, Christian doctrine establishes and the 
light of human reason makes it most clear, that private in- 
dividuals have no other power over the members of their 
bodies than that which pertains to their natural ends; and 
they are not free to destroy or mutilate their members, or 
in any other way render themselves unfit for their natural 
functions, except when no other provisions can be made for 
the good of the whole body.” 

Human sterilization as a punitive procedure may be 
summarily dispatched, because, as far as I know, no state 
(except, probably, one) or country seriously considers im- 
posing it solely as a punishment. It is quite universally ad- 
mitted by ethicians and criminologists that civil punish- 
ment is imposed for a threefold purpose; it must be expia- 
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tory, deterrent and reformative. There is, however, a con- 
troversy concerning the primacy of these purposes. Ortho- 
dox ethics insists that the primary purpose of civil punish- 
ment is expiation. But sterilization implies none of the 
three. It offers no expiation for crime; it deters no one 
from committing crime, and finally, it does not and cannot 
correct or reform the criminal. Father Barrett, p. 273, 
lists several other reasons, as do Coppens and Spalding, in 
their “Moral Principles and Medical Practice’, p. 252 and 
the following. 

The common opinion of Moral Theologians and Ethi- 
cians is that therapeutic sterilization is permissible, if, ac- 
cording to substantial medical opinion, it is indicated. The 
reason for this is summarized briefly in the assertion: 
“Membrum est propter suppositum”. The reason is all the 
more valid in cases where a specific form of sterilization in- 
duces only temporary incapacity to procreate. | 

Sterilization as a contraceptive device or measure par- 
takes of the same ethical odium as any other kind of con- 
traception and this is especially true when perpetual steril- 
ity is effected. 

Authorities are unanimous in asserting that private 
sterilization for any other purpose than that for the preser- 
vation of life and well being, is illicit and hence forbidden 
by the natural law. 

Father Vermeersch’s opinion (vol. II-p. 262) sanction- 
ing vasectomy as a means to acquire “justa temperies,” 
and at the same time banning castration, does not seem to 
me to be probable. If he permits vasectomy, causing com- 
plete and perpetual sterility—, he ought, it seems to me, 
logically, permit castration, in order to acquire—if it is pos- 
sible—‘“‘justa temperies.” 


Jods Ayp ice: 


Loyola College. 
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The discussion was opened by Rev. R. A. Hewitt, S.J., who pre- 
faced his remarks with praise and complete approval of the papers 
just read. He noted that the ethical argument against eugenic steri- 
lization by the state has perhaps never been presented more clearly 
than by Cardinal DeLugo, S.J., almost four centuries ago, and read 
a portion of it from the text, De Jure et Justitia, Disp. X. He also 
called attention to the thorough discussion of this subject in the pages 
of the American Ecclesiastical Review, during the years 1910 to 1912. 

He also commented upon an opinion of Father Vermeersch, S.J., 
that had been called into question,—whether or not it is ever per- 
missible to be sterilized privately for a spiritual end, e.g., the mitiga- 
tion of violent temptations caused by a pathological sexual condition, 
and defended the probable affirmative opinion of the illustrious 
author. 

Rev. Michael Ahern, S.J. offered the opinion that the sociological 
argument has more appeal with ordinary people than the proof from 
ethics. Rev. Joseph Ayd, S.J. noted that the certainty of inheriting 
parental vices and diseases, assumed by proponents of state steril- 
ization, was by no means certain, nor do honest scientists claim so. 

Since the Holy Father, in condemning eugenic sterilization by 
the state, purposely prescinds from sterilization of criminals, Rev. 
Florence Gillis, S.J. raised the question of when the state may punish 
by sterilizing. It was agreed after some discussion that this power 
belongs to the state, but can be exercised rightfully only when the 
conditions laid down for punishment are fulfilled,—namely that it be 
not too cruel, that it be an effective punishment and that it be pro- 
portionate to the crime. It is hard to conceive of the punishment of 
sterilization squaring with these conditions. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FINAL CAUSES 


When we speak of the “problem of final causes,” the 
words might be understood to signify one or other of two 
distinct questions. They might refer, first, to the problem 
presented in the question: “What precisely is the nature of 
a final cause?” and, secondly, they might be understood to 
signify the problem contained in this question: “How do 
the proponents of the theory of final causes in the universe 
justify or prove their thesis?’ It is in this latter sense 
that the words are intended to be understood, for the ob- 
ject of this paper is to discuss some of the difficulties con- 
fronting the Philosopher who wants to prove that the 
phenomena manifest in the world cannot be explained by 
efficient causality alone, but require something more to 
provide their complete explanation, namely, the influence 
of final causality. However, since such a discussion pre- 
supposes the true causal character of finality and cannot 
be intelligently conducted without constant reference to its 
peculiar influence, a summary review of the nature of a final 
cause at this point will be useful in clearing the atmosphere 
for a better view of the primary object of our discussion. 

For this purpose, therefore, we recall the definition of 
final cause. It is variously defined as “Id propter quod vel 
cujus gratia aliquid fit,” or again as “Bonum quod propter 
se ab ente intellectuali intenditur.” Either of these defini- 
tions will sufficiently serve our present purpose, but there 
is a special reason for favoring the second definition in 
which the notions of intelligence and intention are explicitly 
incorporated. And that reason is found in the words of 
St. Thomas when treating of the subject of final causes. 
He says: “Adhuc, omne agens vel agit per naturam, vel per 
intellectum. De agentibus autem per intellectum non est 
dubium quin agant propter finem; agunt enim praeconcip- 
jentes in intellectu id quod per actionem consequuntur, et 
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ex tali praeconceptione agunt; hoc enim est agere per intel- 
lectum.” (Contra Gentiles; lib. 8, cap. 2; n. 5.) There is 
no doubt, he tells us, that intellectual agents “agunt propter 
finem.” And he tells us how they do it, namely, by “precon- 
ceiving in the intellect” that which follows as a result of 
their activity. And it is under the influence of this precon- 
ception in the intellect that they act. “Et ex tali praeconcep- 
tione agunt.” Now all these notions are important 
elements which require careful consideration, if we are to 
evaluate correctly the dimensions of the task he undertakes 
who professes to defend the influence of final causes upon 
the existence of phenomena in the physical world. 

We gather, therefore, from the preceding the follow- 
ing fundamental facts. First, that a final cause is an ob- 
jective reality, not actual but possible, which influences the 
actions of an intelligent being and so directs them as to 
lift it from the order of possible existence to that of actual 
existence. Second, that this influence and direction is ex- 
ercised through the medium of an intellectual representa- 
tion, which is the preconception of the object to be attained. 
And finally, that the actions or activities necessary to ob- 
tain the object intended are determined by the intelligent 
being according to the number of difficulties to be over- 
come, as revealed by a study of the “preconception.” This 
means that the effect to be produced, somehow or other, 
governs and controls the causes which produce it. They 
are brought into being precisely for the sake of it, and not 
for their own sakes. That is why they are called “means” 
and not simply causes. In fine, a final cause is a foreseen 
or previsioned effect, the apparent paradox or contradic- 
tion of which we do not here attempt to explain. The di- 
rection, consequently, of its causal influence is from the fu- 
ture to the present, in contrast to the influence of an effi- 
cient cause whose direction is from the past to the future, 
or from the present to the future. The activities of the 
agent and the results produced, in the concept of efficient 
cause, are conditioned and determined entirely by what 
precedes. On the other hand, the activities of the agent 
involved in the concept of final cause are circumscribed and 
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determined by what is yet to be. A future phenomenon, in 
other words, devoid of any actual existence exerts an attrac- 
tive force upon physical agents existing in the present, and 
is the cause, a real cause, of their conspiring together in 
order that their combined efforts may result in its actual 
existence. We need not delay very long in order to answer 
the question: “How is it possible for a non-existing thing 
to be the cause of anything, and more particularly, to be 
the cause of itself?” We know from our own experience 
that it is a fact, and that the fact is made possible by the 
ability of the human intellect to represent not merely the 
past and the present but also the future. Such an intellec- 
tual representation of the future phenomenon is not, how- 
ever, the final cause. It is simply the “conditio sine 
qua non,” the necessary condition without which the final 
cause could not exercise its influence. And it is precisely 
because its influence is exercised through an idea, a “pre- 
conception,” that the influence of a final cause is called an 
intentional influence in contrast to the physical influence 
of an efficient cause. 

With these considerations upon the nature of a final 
cause set before us, we may approach the first problem 
which naturally presents itself to us when we suggest pre- 
dicating final causality to explain the activity of any object 
in the universe where obviously there is no intellect or in- 
telligence to supply that “preconception” without which 
there can be exercised no intentional influence, an essential 
element of final causality. We want to prove that efficient 
causes alone cannot explain the activities of bodies in the 
physical world. We are under the necessity, therefore, of 
proving the existence of final causality in a real strict sense, 
of showing there are “causae finales” exercising an inten- 
tional influence in the production of phenomena, as well as 
“causae efficientes” exercising a purely physical influence in 
their production. There is no doubt about the reality of 
the physical influence of efficient causes. Hence, if we are 
to challenge the sufficiency of their influence to explain the 
phenomena which no one doubts they have produced, we 
are under the compulsion of supplying, by way of proof, an 
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influence of final causality which is just as real as that 
whose complete dominance we contest. Otherwise the as- 
serted deficiency is not real, and at the very most can only 
be regarded as imaginary. But how is such a proof to be 
established when we admit ourselves that in the physical 
universe, apart from man, there is no intelligence to supply 
the all-important and necessary pre-vision or pre-conception 
through which real final causes exercise their influence? 

In reply to this difficulty it might be immediately sug- 
gested that this necessary pre-conception or pre-vision is 
supplied by the infinite mind of God. But this suggestion, 
far from solving the first difficulty, simply intensifies it, 
for a mere cursory reflection upon its implications suffices 
to expose the absurdity of such recourse to the intellect of 
God. It implies that we cannot establish the existence of 
final causes without presupposing the existence of a First 
Cause. And yet we are convinced that by proving the ex- 
istence of final causes we thereby establish the existence of 
a supreme intelligent Being, Who governs all things sweetly 
and watches over them with provident eyes. It is our con- 
tention that the teleological argument for the existence of 
God is the keenest of all the weapons we possess for de- 
stroying the champions of atheistic philosophy. Conse- 
quently we must avoid breaking its blade by presupposing 
what we proprose to prove. To set forth from any such as- 
sumption is to expose ourselves to the charge of a vicious 
circle expressed in the words of Kant: “If we introduce into 
the science of nature the concept of God to explain finality 
in nature, and then make use of this finality to prove that 
there is a God, each of these two sciences (viz: Teleology 
and Theology) loses its consistency.” (Critique of the Judg- 
ment No. LX.) 


At this point an objection of denial against the charge 
of a vicious circle might seem to be in good order. And the 
objection might be couched in the following manner. No 
serious proponent of finality presupposes the intelligence of 
a First Cause in order to establish his doctrine. That ob- 
viously would entangle him in such a circle. But to sup- 
pose the existence of a First Cause as established by the 
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argument from motion or mutability, or from any other 
argument, in order to prove the intelligence of that First 
Cause, is a legitimate presupposition which is not open to 
the charge of begging or prejudging the question. To this 
objection, counsel for the cause of Mechanism would legiti- 
mately reply that, regardless of the validity or invalidity of 
the distinction presented, such an assumption is entirely 
out of order in the discussion of the point at issue. Hence 
the objection should be stricken from the record. Now the 
point at issue is this; whether or not efficient causes suf- 
fice to explain the phenomena of the world. In deciding 
this question, we are not allowed to assume any more than 
our opponents are allowed. The Mechanists are not allowed 
to start off with the assumption that a First Cause does not 
and cannot exist. Neither can we start off with the assump- 
tion that such a First Cause does exist. One or other 
of these alternatives should be the spoils of victory. The 
debate should not be based on two illegitimate presupposi- 
tions. It should be decided on the merits of the evidence 
presented by the universe around us. If we agree to cross 
swords with them on such terms, we are not at liberty to 
blow their brains out with a blunderbuss. Consequently, 
under no conditions should the concept of God be projected 
into the argument to supply a foot-hold for either side. 
Thus far the advantages appear to be all on the other 
side. And the burden of proof by unanimous consent is 
entirely ours. We aim at proving the existence of final 
causality, and yet we are forced to admit there is no intel- 
lect through which this finality can exercise its influence. 
We dare not appeal to the intellect of God to supply us for 
what is wanting, for that would be begging the question. 
Now we should not multiply causes, any more than beings, 
without necessity. On what grounds, then, do we justify 
the necessity of making room for final causes in explaining 
world phenomena? Shall our answer to this question be 
that our entire case rests upon the analogy patently exist- 
ing between the activities of human industry and the in- 
dustrious activities of animals? Undoubtedly our argu- 
ment, when focused upon the field of animal activity, will 
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be an argument from analogy. We will build up our posi- 
tion by pointing to the marvelous, the astounding similarity 
to the ingenious craftsmanship of human architects mani- 
fested in the equally astonishing products of spiders, birds, 
and bees. But if we recollect that we are not engaged in 
the simple task of stirring up the admiration of pious souls, 
but in the much more difficult and delicate task of proving 
that such spirit-lifting phenomena are not merely products 
of a series of efficient causes but veritable ends which have 
directed and controlled the efficient causes which produced 
them, we will be able to appreciate that our argument from 
analogy is not altogether free from difficulties even in the 
cases where the similarity is relatively more pronounced. 


It seems ridiculous to suppose that the most stubborn 
Mechanist that ever lived denied the appeal of all wonder- 
ful works of nature to his soul. Likely as not he was more 
enthralled by them than many a stubborn Finalist. In fact 
Nature appealed so strongly to his soul that to him it was 
the all-sufficient explanation of everything that Nature 
did. Now all Mechanists, in a sense, are stubborn. But 
they are not so stubborn that they refuse to recognize the 
validity of an argument from analogy. Otherwise we would 
have to accuse them of denying to their fellow-men, includ- 
ing their fellow-Mechanists, the faculty of Consciousness 
and the power of Reasoning. It is not that they proscribe 
its validity, but they refuse to accept as binding on their 
intellects any conclusion from analogy based on resem- 
blances or similarities alone. We need not question such 
an attitude of mind. We need but refer to our own attitude 
of mind in reference to the evolutionary hypothesis con- 
cerning the descent or origin of man. That hypothesis is 
based on similarities, too, but we do not feel bound to accept 
it. In fact we reject it; not however by denying the exist- 
ence of similarities, but by pointing out that the differences 
which exist between the principal analogues are of such a 
nature as to destroy any conclusion which predicates a 
common origin for man and ape. We say that until the 
Evolutionist supplies, by way of proof, what is lacking to 
his theory based on similarities, his case is hopeless. Is not 
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the Mechanist similarly justified in conceding to us the 
presence of striking resemblances between the works of 
man and the products of animals, the while he demands of 
us a show of proof that the analogy is a veritable intrinsic 
analogy, that there is present in the industrial works of 
animals, as there is in those of men, a force or form or in- 
fluence, whose directive path is from the future toward the 
present, and not simply an impelling force from the past to 
the present, or the present toward the future? In other 
words, that there is present in the animal production 
an element, objective and real, which forces the human in- 
tellect to accept the final result not as a mere effect but as 
a foreseen effect, and the factors which produced that effect 
not as mere efficient causes but as means adapted to the 
production of that effect? Such an element need not 
be perceptible by the senses. It is sufficient that it be 
recognized by the intellect. But that there is in works of 
this kind an intelligible reality which adds to the undoubted 
relation of cause and effect the disputed relation of means 
to ends, this is what we are required to prove. 


And that should not be difficult, we flatter ourselves, 
in thinking that all we have to do is to expose the 
apt disposition of parts in the construction of the whole, the 
well chosen proportions, in a word, the order existing be- 
tween the parts in relation to the complete result. With 
Bossuet we chorus: “All that shows order, proportions well 
chosen, and means fit to produce certain effects, shows also 
an express end, consequently a formed design, a regulated 
intelligence, and a perfect art.” (Bossuet: “Knowledge of 
God and of Oneself,” ch. iv, 1.) The key to the solution, 
therefore, seems to be lodged in the word “order,” that 
“apta multarum rerum ad aliquem finem dispositio” as our 
textbooks define it. Is there anything here to which the 
Mechanist might take exception? He might very readily 
concede the entire principle as expressed either in the lan- 
guage of Bossuet or in the Latin definition, not without call- 
ing attention, however, to the following facts. First, in re- 
gard to the formula of Bossuet, it must be admitted that all 
the consequences of the proposition are legitimate deduc- 
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tions from the antecedents provided that these terms, 
namely, “means fit to produce certain effects” (media apta) 
are understood in the strict sense and not in the broad 
sense, that is, as signifying “causes apt to produce certain 
effects,” (causae aptae). If they are to be understood in 
this latter, or broad sense, the Mechanist will not concede 
the consequences involving the “express end, and conse- 
quently a formed design, a regulated intelligence, and a per- 
fect art.” For the formed design, and regulated intelli- 
gence, and perfect art are all simply corollary deductions de- 
rived from the establishment of the “express end” which 
can only be accepted in the strict meaning of the term 
“end” on the condition that the terms “media apta” (fit 
means) are likewise understood in the strict sense. And 
secondly, granted that all the terms are employed according 
to their strictest signification, the formula may be ac- 
cepted as a clear expression of a true principle without the 
necessity of having to admit there are any concrete objec- 
tive cases where the principle is verified in fact. For the 
Mechanist will contend that to prove, in any concrete case 
of animal industry analogous to human industry, that the 
causes producing the effects are something more than 
simply definite causes fitted for producing those definite 
effects, is just as impossible to prove as it is in other cases 
where such an analogy is lacking. In both instances, he 
will say, there are certain definite causes producing definite 
effects for the simple reason that they are apt to produce 
them. Otherwise they would not produce them. Granted 
that definite natural agents are endowed by nature with 
definite properties or powers, what is wonderful about the 
fact that from these powers proceed effects proportionate 
to the capacity of power contained within the agent? Na- 
ture makes nothing in vain. If the effect produced ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the power possessed, we would be 
justified in calling for an explanation. But who will at- 
tempt to prove in any given case that such an effect 
exceeds the capacity of the cause which produced it? A 
stone falls to earth. Does this effect exceed the capacity of 
the stone? A fish swims in the water. Does the phenom- 
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enon of natation exceed the capacity of the cause which 
produces it? Why, then, should we marvel that a bird pro- 
duces a nest? Does this effect exceed the capacity of the 
cause which produced it? If not, why should we add to the 
efficient causes producing the nest another cause which we 
do not look for in the case of the stone? In all cases alike 
we simply have the expression of a tendency to be satisfied 
or realized in act. But such a satisfaction within the capac- 
ity of the agent is no more indicative of the influence of a 
final cause in the building of a nest than in the falling of a 
stone. And at this point the Mechanist could very well 
turn over the pages of Suarez, where he treats of the activ- 
ities of natural agents, and point to the following words: 
“Atque ita fit ut in his actionibus, ut sunt a naturali- 
bus agentibus, non sit propria casualitas finalis, sed solum 
habitudo ad certum terminum; ut vero sunt a Deo, ita sit 
in illis causalitas finalis, sicut in aliis externis et transeunti- 
bus actionibus Dei.” (Suarez: Metaphys.; Disp. 23; sec. 
10; par. 6, ubi tractat de causalitate finis in agentibus mere 
naturalibus.) Surely Suarez must have been aware of the 
analogy existing between the industry of men and that of 
animals, when he wrote these words. And yet he says that 
only when the activities of natural agents are considered 
in reference to God can final causality be predicated of 
them. Take away this relation with God and there is left 
in the activities under discussion ‘‘solum habitudo ad cer- 
tum terminum,” and that is precisely what the Mechanist 
holds. 


All of which would seem to cast a shadow of suspicion 
upon Suarez! Was he a Mechanist himself, convinced that 
it is impossible to prove the existence of final causality in 
the world without having recourse to the existence of God 
as a basis for such a proof? This is not the place for a dis- 
cussion along those lines. There are other difficulties call- 
ing for attention which more directly bear upon the main 
subject of this paper, and to these we shall immediately 
proceed, now that we have called attention to the fact that 
in his argument from analogy the Finalist has a little 
“missing link” of his own to uncover and show to the 
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Mechanist in order to convince him that the agents at work 
in the production of animal industrial products are influ- 
enced by final causality as well as efficient causality. What 
is it precisely which compels the intellect to say that the 
agents producing such works are not merely causes fit or 
apt to produce them, but means fit to produce them? That 
is the missing link. Show that to the Mechanist, and then 
he will be forced to admit not only that the effect produced 
is dependent upon the causes producing it, but the causes 
themselves are dependent upon and conditioned by the 
effect to be produced. 


Our consideration of the problem thus far has been re- 
stricted to the field of animal industrial activity. But that 
represents a relatively small section of physical nature. 
What about that great expanse represented by phenomena 
outside that restricted area? The presumption is that we 
can show the influence of final causality at work in that 
wide area, too. Is the task any less difficult there, or is it 
entirely free of difficulties? Let us answer the question by 
considering some cases. Suppose I say to a Mechanist: 
“See how this stone falls to earth when left unsupported in 
the air!”” What reasons have I for expecting him to say: 
“This effect is the result of efficient causes plus a final 
cause?” He will say nothing of the kind. That effect is 
the natural result of efficient causes, the removal of the 
support and the influence of gravity, both of which repre- 
sent to his intellect nothing more than mere physical activ- 
ities, whether taken separately or conjointly. Where is the 
evidence of that intentional influence which is of the 
essence of final causality? “But hundreds of stones, millions 
of them, in fact all stones fall to earth when left unsup- 
ported in the air,” I will tell him, as though he were 
not aware of it. And he will reply: “Like causes produce 
like results. What is marvelous about that? Physical ac- 
tivities added to physical activities will yield a sum total of 
physical activity. Where in all this conglomeration of lap- 
idary lapses is there anything that cannot be explained by 
physical forces, by efficient causes?” And so of other con- 
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crete examples, the question will reecho: “Where is there 
anything?” 

And while we take time out to discover the solution of 
the difficulty and the answer to the question, it occurs to 
us that we might question the absolute and unqualified as- 
sertion that physical forces added to physical forces will 
never yield more to the intellect than a sum-total of physi- 
cal forces? Is it not possible that a number of physical 
agencies might be so combined together that the very com- 
bination would itself be a phenomenon requiring a suffic- 
ient explanation for its existence, and that this sufficient 
explanation might be the intentional influence of a final 
cause and not the physical influence of an efficient cause? 
We propose this solution to the Mechanist for his accept- 
ance, or rejection. He cannot deny what is presented in the 
form of a conceivable situation representing a state of 
affairs intrinsically possible. Such an arbitrary rejection 
would involve a denial of the universality of the principle 
of sufficient reason the source of his own pet weapon, the 
principle of efficient causality. Consequently our proposi- 
tion is accepted “in principle” and denied “in fact” until 
evidence is presented that combinations of such a nature 
exist in the world of fact as well as that of fancy. The na- 
ture of our next difficulty, consequently, is clear. We must 
discover such combinations of physical forces as will mani- 
fest in fact the truth accepted in principle. Obviously not 
every combination will serve our purpose. We must dis- 
cover those that will. 

Consider, for instance, the combination of physical 
forces involved in the phenomenon of a volcanic eruption, 
or a tremendous and beautiful waterfall. Each of these 
effects, considered as a unit, is the result of many phenom- 
ena in combination, and each phenomenon has its efficient 
cause. But is the combination of such a nature as to force 
the intellect to recognize in it a phenomenon whose exist- 
ence is not completely explained by the physical forces 
which have produced it? In the volcanic eruption, the sim- 
ultaneous appearance of fire and smoke belching forth from 
within the crater, of molten lava spilling over the rim, of 
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rocks and boulders hurtling into the sky, may be traced to 
one terrific explosion within the depths of the volcano which 
sufficiently accounts for the simultaneity of occurrence of 
the various parts contributing to the unit which we design- 
ate as a volcanic eruption. Such a combination does not 
seem to possess the qualities we desire. We must look else- 
where. 

Does this imply that we should abandon the inorganic 
kingdom and concentrate our search upon the organic king- 
dom where the combinations we seek will surely present 
themselves in abundance? To abandon the fight in the in- 
organic kingdom would be an admission of defeat for final 
causes in the widest sector of the entire battle front. The 
difficulties encountered there would simply be carried over 
into the organic kingdom. The Mechanist will say: “It is 
the same Nature working mechanically in all the kingdoms 
of the world; which sleeps in the mineral, slumbers in the 
plant, dreams in the animal, and awakes in man. The in- 
sect moves because it has powers of locomotion, the bird 
flies because it has wings, men and brutes see because they 
have eyes, and reproduce their kind and perpetuate their 
species because they have organs of generation!” It will 
not suffice for us to challenge him with the retort: ‘““What 
precisely do you mean by Nature?” Our task will be to 
prove that the bird has wings in order to fly, that men and 
brutes have eyes in order to see, and sexual organs in order 
to propagate their kind. Is this task any easier than that 
of proving the existence of final causes in the inorganic 
world, the world of stones, water, sun, moon, and stars? A 
victory in the lower kingdom will make easy a triumph in 
the higher. 

We said in the case of a volcanic eruption that all the 
phenomena contained in the effect could be explained by a 
single cause, an explosion within the volcano. Is it not pos- 
sible to find, even in the inorganic world, many cases just 
the reverse of this one, and in which we have manifested a 
distinct effect produced by many causes conspiring together 
to produce it? Show the Mechanist combinations of this 
kind in which many causes produce a single effect by an ac- 
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tual convergence of their forces. He will be forced to admit 
that the effect has been produced by what has at least the 
appearance of a conspiracy on the part of the causes, 
in view of the fact that they actually converge upon the 
same result. If he admits that the conspiracy is not only 
apparent but real, he thereby admits what we want to 
prove, namely, that the activities of the contributing causes 
have been “pooled” in order to accomplish the effect. For 
such a conspiracy is in itself a phenomenon that has no 
other intelligible explanation, except that it has been 
brought into being for the sake of the effect which it has 
produced. (Non propter se, sed propter id quod produc- 
itur.) To say that it has its sufficient explanation entirely 
within the conspiring elements exclusive of the effect pro- 
duced, (i.e. conspiratio fit propter se, et non propter 
id quod producitur), is simply to ignore the limits of the 
conspiracy. The conspiracy is between many causes acting 
as causes, and that necessitates the inclusion of the effect 
to be produced by the conspiring elements within the limits 
of the conspiracy. On the other hand, were the Mechanist 
to deny reality to the apparent conspiracy, his position 
would be no less absurd. For, again, the actual convergence 
of the contributing causes is in itself a distinct phenomenon 
which requires a distinct explanation for its existence. To 
say that it is due to chance is simply to say that it is a phe- 
nomenon, a distinct effect, that has no cause. It is to say 
that we have an effect of conspiracy without benefit of a 
conspiracy necessary to give it existence. The human mind 
which has the power to recognize a distinction between a 
condition, an occasion, and a cause, has also the power to 
recognize a distinction between a fortuitous occurrence of 
causes and a harmonious cooperation of causes conspiring 
to produce a common effect. The Mechanist who denies to 
that intellect the right to demand an explanation for such 
a cooperation not only challenges the validity of such dis- 
tinctions, but actually impales himself upon his own sword. 
“No phenomenon,” he says, “without a cause.” But when 
we point out to him certain definite phenomenon calling for 
causes other than efficient causes, he prefers to close his 
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eyes to the prior right of the principle of sufficient reason 
over that of efficient causality, and to blow his own brains 
out with the latter principle rather than save his intellec- 
tual face by accepting the supremacy of the former. How- 
ever, that is his problem, not ours. There are none so blind 
as those who will not see. 


M. J. HARDING, S.J. 


Boston College. 


Discussion 


Fr. Toohey: Father Harding’s paper is exactly fitted for 
the audience for which it was prepared. When you are addressing 
teachers of philosophy, it is a wise policy to set forth your oppon- 
ent’s position in the strongest light, and that is what Father Hard- 
ing has done. When you see clearly the full strength of your oppon- 
ent’s case, you are not apt to live in a fool’s paradise and to fancy 
that you can dismiss his case with a wave of the hand and a con- 
descending smile. You realize then that you have the serious respon- 
sibility of breaking down his case. 

But Father Harding’s procedure is not the one to be adopted in 
teaching a class of undergraduates. There we have to take imto ac- 
count the powerful effect of first impressions. The argument of an 
opponent, when presented in a forcible and persuasive form, will 
sometimes stick in a boy’s mind like a burr, and you will have ex- 
treme difficulty in dislodging it. 

In opening the discussion of the present question for the college 
student, it seems to me that the proper procedure would be something 
like this:—-What led to the discussion of final causes is the presence 
in the physical universe of countless phenomena which exhibit a mar- 
vellous order and a minute adaptation of parts and of the activities of 
these parts to the achievement of the good and development and per- 
fection of the thing to which they belong. You witness it in the human 
eye, in the activities of birds and bees in the construction of their 
nests and honeycombs, in the activities of plants in reaching out for 
sustenance and building up their fibres, in the plant-like formation of 
coral under the sea, in the formation of ice on the surface, instead of 
at the bottom, of a lake. 

How are all these phenomena to be accounted for? The mech- 
anist appeals to the influence of efficient causes, and stops there. We 
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say you cannot stop there. You have gone but part of the way and 
left unexplained the chief thing that calls for explanation. 

Having thus set forth what has to be explained in the question 
before us, let us proceed to pound the mechanist unmercifully and 
keep him perpetually on the defensive. Let us show that his boasted 
appeal to reason is a sham, that he can only cling to his position by 
abandoning reason, that he has common sense and the whole weight 
of human testimony against him. 

And now for a few comments in detail upon Father Harding’s 
paper. I hope to be pardoned if the comments are disjointed. I did 
not have the time or the energy to throw them into orderly sequence. 

Father Harding contrasts the intentional influence of the final 
cause with the physical influence of the efficient cause. The word 
“intentional” is intelligible enough in Latin, but it is apt to be puzzl- 
ing in English. I think the meaning of the Latin word “intentionalis” 
would be more clearly brought out by some such word as “directive” 
or “guiding” or “controlling” or “soliciting.” We might illustrate 
the influence of a final cause by referring to the influence of a light- 
house upon the direction of a ship. This, of course, is not an exact 
parallel, but it will help to explain the difference between the influ- 
ence of a final cause and that of an efficient cause. 

Mechanists personify nature and spell it with a capital letter 
and ascribe to it activities which belong only to an intelligent being; 
for example, “natural selection,” “Nature selects and provides.” This 
gives to their discussions a fictitious plausibility. 

The point of our argument from analogy is this:—That, as cer- 
tain activities of human beings and animals necessitate the influence 
of final causes, so the activities of inanimate objects which resemble 
those of human agents in every particular must likewise be under the 
influence of final causes. Otherwise those activities remain un- 
accounted for. That there are other activities of inanimate objects 
which do not call for the influence of final causes does not affect the 
force of this analogy in the least. There are many actions on the 
part of man which are automatic and unconscious, and which, there- 
fore, are not to be ascribed to the guiding influence of final causes, 
at least so far as the man’s own direction of his actions is concerned. 

Our insistent question to the mechanist is: Why do you ascribe 
the production of a watch to intelligence? Why? Is it intrinsically 
impossible that the parts of the watch should have come together by 
chance? Why do you not appeal to chance in the case of the watch? 
What is there in the watch which compels the admission of a final 
cause and which is absent from the human eye or a plant 
or a beehive or a bird’s nest? If you say the watch was produced by 
human hands, whereas the human eye and the plant grew naturally, 
you are evading the issue. You did not invoke the influence of final 
eauses in the case of the watch on account of the way the watch was 
produced, but on account of the order in the watch and the compli- 
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cated and unified disposition of its parts. So far as mechanical 
apparatus is concerned, a monkey possesses everything that is neces- 
sary for the production of the watch. Why do you not ascribe the 
production of the watch to the monkey? 

When the mechanist appeals to the principle, “Like causes pro- 
duce like results,” we can turn that principle round on him and de- 
clare, “Like results demand like causes.” In his reply to the argu- 
ment of the multitude of falling stones, he says, “Like causes pro- 
duce like results,” but his reply, so far as there is any point to it, is 
based on the principle, “Like results demand like causes.” Well, then, 
if the production of a watch forces us to admit the influence of final 
causes because there is order in the watch, then the order in a plant 
or a beehive forces us to admit the influence of final causes, on the 
principle that “Like results demand like causes.” What we exact of 
the mechanist is that, when he invokes a principle as relevant in a 
given case, he shall invoke it as relevant in every similar case. 

So deeply imbedded is the notion of finality in the thought of 
man, that it is constantly revealing itself in his speech. Even the 
mechanist is continually betraying his belief in it. It is only by the 
most extraordinary vigilance that he manages for a time to keep it 
out of his speech. Let him relax this unnatural vigilance even for a 
moment, and we are sure to see the notion cropping out in his writ- 
ing and conversation. This is clear and unequivocal proof that his 
formulated theory is at odds with his real convictions. 

The philosopher’s business is to answer the ultimate “Why,” and 
this has not been answered till he has assigned the final cause. Where 
will you find an instance of mere mechanical efficiency producing 
order and regularity? Were such an instance to be discovered, we 
should pronounce it a remarkable coincidence, so intimately are we 
convinced from our experience of the world that order demands more 
than mechanical efficiency. 

The separate elements in a complicated operation not only act, 
they also fulfil a function which is subservient to the total operation. 
Why do they fulfil that function? You cannot answer that question 
on the mechanical assumption. 

The more a man penetrates the inner heart of things, the more 
order he discovers, the more he discovers how the separate elements 
subserve the good and perfection of the whole. Consider the order 
that is observed in a cross-section of a tree under a microscope. The 
whole of nature is permeated with order. 

Men, acting deliberately, have an end in view, and this end guides 
and solicits and controls the exercise of their physical activity. A 
man apprehends the end as a good. The end is the motive of action, 
and motive is necessarily a positive influence. 

When a man’s actions are at variance with the usual ends of 
intelligent human activity, he is accounted insane. Similarly, when 
a man refuses to attribute certain actions to the influence of design, 
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he is looked upon as an oddity; and if he acts upon such a refusal, he 
will be set down as mentally defective. What we object to in the 
mechanist is his refusal to judge and speak in accordance with the 
dictates of common sense. 

If inanimate objects always act in a uniform way which sub- 
serves their development and perfection, there must be some ground 
or reason for that mode of action, and this reason cannot be mere 
mechanical efficiency. 


The mechanist says that we have not eyes in order to see, but 
we see because we have eyes. He might as well say that a watch is 
not made in order to tell time, but that it tells time because it is a 
watch. The least he can acknowledge is that the eye is well suited 
and adapted for seeing. What we want him to account for is the 
adaptation of the eye for seeing. He cannot account for that 
by causes acting mechanically. 


The question we put to the mechanist is this: Why do plants and 
inanimate objects act as if they were conscious and had a purpose or 
end in view in their actions? Why do they invariably achieve an 
effect or result which is good for them and which perfects them, un- 
less there is a guiding influence upon their actions? You say all this 
is due to a tendency in them. Yes, but a tendency is always a tend- 
ency towards something. Why is it that this tendency is towards 
their own good and perfection? Besides, how do you account for the 
tendency itself? Mere mechanical agency cannot account for it. 

Efficient causality does not explain order and the adaptation of 
the activities of the agent to its own good and perfection. Efficient 
causality has of itself no connection whatever with order or regularity 
or adaptation to an end. 


In setting forth the puzzle which the notion of final cause pre- 
sents to the mechanist, Father Harding writes: “The direction of its 
causal influence is from future to present;” and again: there is “a 
force or form of influence, whose directive path is from the future 
towards the present.” This is not entirely accurate. We must re- 
member that the end to be attained is a final cause only so far as it 
does not yet exist. When it does exist, it is no longer a cause, but an 
effect. In the case of an intellectual being, such as man, the end to 
be attained exercises its directive and soliciting influence only so far 
as it is a present object of contemplation; and therefore, its direc- 
tive influence is from the present towards the future. The end to be 
attained does not exist, but the act of contemplating it exists; and it 
is only in virtue of being an object of a present existing act of con- 
templation that the end can exercise its influence as a final cause. 
The existence of the end is future; but its influence takes place in the 
present and is directed towards a future effect; and since it is di- 
rected towards a future effect, its direction is from the present to- 
wards the future. It is wrong to say that an effect has an influence 
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upon its own production. When there is an effect, the influence has 
ceased. f 

A similar remark should be made upon the following sentence: 
“A future phenomenon, devoid of any actual existence, exerts an at- 
tractive force upon physical agents existing in the present.” Instead 
of speaking of “A future phenomenon, etc”, we should say “A non- 
existent phenomenon which is at present an object of contemplation, 
etc.” 

There is supposed to be a good deal of mystery in final causality, 
and this supposed mystery has provoked the question: “How is it pos- 
sible for a non-existing thing to be the cause of anything, and more 
particularly, to be the cause of itself.” Much of the mystery arises 
from an identification of cause with efficient cause. If you make this 
identification, then not only have you mystery, you have contradic- 
tion. What do you mean by cause? A cause is that which exerts a 
positive influence upon the production of a thing, such that the thing 
would not be that kind of thing except for that influence. Define 
cause in any other way, and you beg the question. The word “cause” 
is the noun corresponding to the question-word “Why.” Make the 
necessary substitutions in the question we have just mentioned, and 
the question loses much of its mystery; thus: “How is it possible for 
a non-existing thing to exert a positive influence, and more particu- 
larly, to influence its own production?” The answer is, that it can- 
not exert a positive influence by itself, but that it exerts its influence 
by being made the object of the contemplation of an intellectual 
being. There is this further point to be added: Even were we to con- 
cede that there is mystery in final causality, the concession could 
afford no consolation to the mechanist, for that mystery would inhere 
in his own position. He himself holds that human beings act for an 
end which does not exist and that in such case the end exercises a 
guiding and soliciting influence upon its own production. 

Father Harding says that “the burden of proof by unanimous 
consent is entirely ours.” If the mechanist says that to us, we shall 
ask him, Where did you look for your unanimous consent? It may be 
unanimous among the mechanists, but we shall proceed to show him 
that it is not unanimous among men of common sense. Men of com- 
mon sense and even the mechanists themselves, when they are off 
their guard, are perptually appealing to an influence which is incon- 
ceivable unless it is accompanied by intelligence. It is only by aban- 
doning reason that the mechanist refuses to take up the burden of 
proof; and even when he does deign to assume that burden, he still 
has reason against him. 

I think Father Harding concedes too much to the mechanists 
when he writes: “They refuse to accept as binding on their intellects 
any conclusion from analogy based on resemblances or similarities 
alone. We need not question such an attitude of mind. [The evolu- 
tionary] hypothesis is based on similarities, too, but we do feel 
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bound to accept it.” Now, we do not reject the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis on the score that it is based upon analogy. The argument from 
analogy is one of the strongest arguments that we can employ. We 
reject the hypothesis of evolution—at least so far as it relates to man 
—because the analogy breaks down, because the so-called analogy is 
contradicted by facts, because there is no analogy in the very point 
that has to be explained; whereas, in our argument with the mech- 
anist, we point to instances in which the analogy is perfect and stares 
one in the face. 

Our argument in favor of final causes does not, as Kant sug- 
gests, proceed in this way: “There are final causes in the world, be- 
cause God supplies the intelligence which is requisite to fulfil the no- 
tion of final cause.” The argument we construct is to the following 
effect:—There is overwhelming evidence in the physical universe of 
the existence of order and of the adaptation of multifarious elements 
to the development and perfection of the organism or object to which 
the elements belong. Therefore, there is evidence of a positive guid- 
ing influence, and therefore, of a plan. Therefore, there is evidence 
of an overruling Intelligence; for there can be no guiding influence 
and no plan without an intelligence. 

I hope the tone of the foregoing remarks will not be taken as im- 
plying a disparagement of Father Harding’s paper. Nothing was 
farther from my thought. I was delighted with the paper and I 
learned a good deal from it. The paper was largely occupied with a 
delineation of the mechanist’s position, and it was against that posi- 
tion that my remarks were directed. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The American people are self-conscious of a viewpoint in social 
life that is intensely practical. This American characteristic must 
be kept before our mental vision if we Jesuits wish to hold our place 
as educators and leaders of men in America. In the classroom and 
lecture hall, in discourses and written articles, if we are to attract an 
audience, the first necessity today is that we demonstrate a practical 
interest in social welfare. Thus it would seem that our present-day 
problem in education is a clear, honest presentation of scholastic prin- 
ciples useful in a practical philosophy of life. 

In a letter of approval of our Association written by Very Rev. 
Father General on April 380th, (printed in the proceedings) special 
emphasis is laid upon the fact that our practical method of procedure 
is very pleasing to his Paternity. To quote the exact words of this 
letter: ‘“Quare conatus vestros et operam vestram libenter approbo, 
eo magis quod tam ex Actis praeteriti conventus, quam ex argumentis 
proximo conventu disceptandis clare constat vos non solum quaes- 
tiones theoreticas tractare, sed quaestiones practicas et problemata 
hodierna maxime cordi habere.” 

It is most certainly a source of encouragement to know that our 
Superiors give hearty approbation of the efforts of our Philosophical 
Association. This signification of approval should give us confidence 
in our method of procedure, and should be a motive to spur us on to 
greater effort in our educational endeavor. 

For the first time since the founding of this Jesuit Philosophical 
Association, eleven years ago, we have been granted permission to 
print a Report of the Proceedings of this Convention. Certainly this 
is the most definite step that we have yet taken in a program of pub- 
licity. At last we are to have a permanent record of the contributions 
of this Association to the development of historical and philosophical 
thought. It rests with us to make certain that what we print is of 
real value and worthy of the name “Jesuit.” 

Our program for the present Convention has met with much 
praise, and justly so. But we have merely made a beginning, and it 
is hoped that in future Conventions an attempt will be made to pro- 
duce a more unified program bringing all of our forces to bear upon 
some important question that calls for our serious consideration. Such, 
for example, would be an historical and philosophical response to 
the militant Atheism of the present day which has been called to our 
attention in the most recent Encyclical Letters of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff and also in the special communication of Very Rev. Father Gen- 
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eral to the American Provinces of the Society in his letter dealing 
with the evils of Communism. 

At the closing session of our 1933 Convention, several of our 
members voiced the opinion that the contributions of this Association 
in the field of education should have a much wider publicity; that the 
time has come when we should let our light shine before men. During 
the past year this same idea has been insisted upon in letters received 
from our Superiors, who ask that we should not confine ourselves to 
private dissertations and discussions, but should strive to extend the 
sphere of influence of our philosophy among the general public. To 
quote from a letter received from the Very Rev. Father Provincial of 
the Maryland-New York Province: “I wished to express my opinion 
that the public should be made to know of our scholarly efforts, in 
order to enhance the reputation of our schools.” 

In answer to this earnest request of both our members and our 
Superiors we have placed a short summary of our present work with 
the leading Catholic weekly papers of the Eastern States, and we in- 
tend to follow up this publicity with more complete accounts of our 
activities during the Convention. This should be the beginning of a 
systematic effort in reaching the public and the press, and in bring- 
ing our philosophic principles to bear fruit in a practical public ser- 
vice. 

In the development of Catholic thought both in college and uni- 
versity education, the Jesuits have always stressed the importance of 
Scholastic Philosophy, both from a speculative and a practical point 
of view. The encyclical pronouncements of the Holy Fathers, espec- 
ially Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI, have emphasized the adequate value 
of the philosophy of St. Thomas to meet the problems that have arisen 
in our modern civilization. The development of physical sciences and 
the rapid evolution of modern society demand that the true principles 
of social life be applied to the present-day problems. Realizing the 
need of a definite and practical solution of the problems of the day, it 
has been the aim of this Jesuit Philosophical Association to discuss 
openly these problems in conference, and, as far as possible, to deter- 
mine a practical philosophy of life. 

As educators our purpose is to teach men how to live; as Jesuits 
we wish to bring men to know the truth that they may be guided and 
motivated by this truth to harmonious co-operation with their Creator 
in a finality of purpose. To accomplish this unification of purpose, 
there is greater need than in the past for an amalgamation of our 
forces. Society is not living the simple life of past ages. Our civil- 
ization has grown complex, experience and study have traveled far 
along diversified lines, and there is an ever increasing interdepend- 
ence of one branch of education upon all others. No class of educa- 
tors has a monopoly on all truth, all learning. 

There must be an interchange of findings among intellectual 
groups. If there is one point upon which all modern educators are 
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united, it is that there must be a synthesis of branches of learning 
in the solution of present-day problems. The specialist in one field 
of research must have the assistance of those in other labors if he is 
to give full value to his own particular conclusions. So it is that the 
Jesuit Philosophical Association now possesses a Historical Section 
which functions as a convention of professors of history and also 
unites with philosophy in a true endeavor for educational develop- 
ment. 

We have instituted a Committee on Studies and Curricula, also 
a Committee on the Relationship between Science and Philosophy. 
The advantages of such institutions are self-evident, for we wish to 
utilize the findings of science in our philosophy, and our scientists 
wish to have the advantage of our philosophical conclusions in the 
pursuit of science,—all to the improvement of Jesuit education. 

Surely we have cause to rejoice this year in the success of our 
Philosophical Association. With the approval of Superiors and the 
enthusiastic support of our members the work must go on. We have 
made a worth while contribution to the practical presentation of our 
Jesuit educational system. That the work of this present Convention 
may be made a sound link in the chain of our efforts, we must strive 
for even closer unification of all our powers in the practical applica- 
tion of our educational methods to present-day problems. In this way, 
without fear of militant Atheism, materialistic Communism, and pro- 
fessional, cultured Agnosticism, we shall merit the constant approval 
of Superiors and the esteem of those who place their confidence in 
our ability to make a solid, honest and practical presentation of a 
true philosophy of life. 
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MINUTES OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE JESUIT PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION OF THE EASTERN STATES 


On Tuesday morning, August 28, 1984, at 9.30, in the Assembly 
Hall of Keyser Island, the first General Session of the eleventh an- 
nual convention of the Jesuit Philosophical Association was called to 
order by the President, Rev. Joseph MacDonnell, S.J. At the invita- 
tion of the Chair, Rev Michael Mahony, S.J., of Fordham Univer- 
sity invoked the blessing of God upon the Convention and its delibera- 
tions. A brief address of welcome to the members was then delivered 
by Rev. Edward Murphy, S.J., in behalf of the Superior of Keyser 
Island, Rev. Daniel Mahoney, S.J., who was unavoidably absent. 

The calling of the roll showed the presence of 84 members, the 
largest number present at any meeting in the history of the Associa- 
tion. The list of members present is appended to these minutes. 

The minutes of the last Convention were accepted without read- 
ing, as printed in the bulletin of that meeting. 


The Address of the President then followed, during which 
the Vice-President, Rev. Francis Lucey, S.J., took the Chair. At the 
close of the address a motion was passed, requesting that the entire 
letter of Very Rev. Father General, to Father MacDonnell in 
praise of the aims and efforts of the Philosophical Association, be 
read to the assembly. This was done by the Secretary. 


The Rev. President then announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing Committees to function during the Convention:—On Nomina- 
tions;—Rey. Gerald Walsh, S.J., (Chairman), Rev. Thomas Chet- 
wood, S.J., Rev. Florence Gillis, 8.J., Rev. Bernard Shea, S.J. and 
Rev. John Welch, S.J.; On Resolutions;—Rev. Demetrius Zema, S.J., 
(Chairman), Rev. John F. X. Murphy, S.J., Rev. Francis Bowen, S.J, 
and Rev. Patrick Higgins, S.J.; On Publicity;—Rev. John Toomey, 
S.J., (Chairman), Rev. Joseph Glose, S.J., Rev. Timothy O’Mahoney, 
S.J. and Rev. Laurence Patterson, S.J. 

With these necessary items of business disposed of, the 
first address of the program by Rev. Laurence K. Patterson, S.J. was 
in order. His subject was “False Nationalism.” In the absence of 
Rev. Arthur O’Leary, S.J., Rev. John F. X. Murphy, S.J, at the 
close of the paper, discussed it from both the historical and the 
philosophical standpoints. A spirited general discussion followed, 
lasting until 11.30 A. M., in which Rev. Gerald Walsh, 8.J., Rev. Ed- 
ward Duffy, S.J., Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Rev. Joseph MacDonnell, 
S.J. took part, and to which Father Patterson replied at the end. On 
the motion of Rev. Robert Hewitt, S.J., a five minute intermission was 
voted at this time. 

The second paper was read by Rev. William McGarry, S.J. His 
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subject was “The Church, Holy Scripture and the Theory of the Evo- 
lution of Man.” It was followed by a discussion by Rey. Louis Sulli- 
van, S.J., and by remarks from the floor by Rev. Bernard Shea, S.J., 
Rev. James Rohan, S.J., Rev. Laurence Patterson, S.J., Rev. Michael 
Ahern, S.J., Rev. Joseph Kelly, S.J., and Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, SJ., 
Father McGarry commented upon these remarks at the end. 


The meeting adjourned at 12.45 P. M. 


Tuesday afternoon was devoted, as usual, to Sectional meetings, 
of which there were five;—in Ethics, Psychology, Junior Philosophy, 
Sociology and History. 


Wednesday morning these same five sectional groups met again, 
but by universal consent, it was decided to curtail the sectional pro- 
gram and meet in general assembly at 10.30 A. M., to listen to two 
important topics of general interest. These were “Principles 
and Practise of the NRA”, by Rev. Joseph Thorning, S.J., and 
“The Problem of Present Day Communism,” by Rev. Edmund 
A. Walsh, 8.J. The former paper was discussed by Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J., to which comments were added by Rev. Charles Chapman, 
S.J., of the Southern Province, Rev. Joseph Ayd, S.J., Rev. Patrick 
Higgins, S.J. and Rev. Fay Murphy, S.J. Fr. Walsh’s address was 
discussed by Rev. Joseph MacDonnell, S.J. Father Walsh then made 
replies to a number of questions from the floor. 


The meeting adjourned at 12.30 P. M. to the lawn between the 
Xavier and the Kostka houses, where a general photograph of the 
assembly was taken by a professional photographer. 


Immediately after dinner, at 1.30, the last General Session of the 
Convention was called to order. Reports were read by Rev. Joseph 
Kelly, S.J., Chairman of the Committee on the Relation between 
Science and Philosophy, and by Rev. Joseph Beglan, S.J., Chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and Curricula. Both reports received 
votes of acceptance. Following an address of a private nature to the 
members of the Association by Rev. Edmund Walsh, S.J., the Secre- 
tary read the reports of the Committees on Nominations and on Reso- 
lutions. They were accepted as read by the assembly. These reports 
are all appended to the minutes. 


The new President, Rev. Francis Lucey, S.J., then took the Chair, 
and thanked the Association for the honor entrusted to him, pledging 
his efforts to continue the very successful labors of his predecessor, 
Rev. Joseph MacDonnell, S.J. 


A rising vote of thanks was unanimously extended to the retiring 
officers of the Association, and to the Heads of the Sectional Groups. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee was announced to follow the 
close of the Convention. The Convention adjourned at 2.30 P. M. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RE- 
LATIONS OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Last summer, at the Science and Philosophy Conventions, a plan 
was proposed for the development of those subjects that pertain both 
to science and philosophy. In the science and philosophical associa- 
tions, committees were appointed for cooperative work. Both com- 
mittees have been active during the year. 


There has been introduced into the Jesuit Science Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Science Association of our two provinces, a department 
of Science and Philosophy. In the past year six articles have been 
published on scientific-philosophical subjects, and several more are in 
preparation for the coming year. 


Following the suggestion of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Studies, more than a dozen reviews on scientific-philosophical sub- 
jects have been submitted. 


The dictionary of scientific and philosophical terms is progressing 
rather slowly. A small number of words have been prepared and 
submitted as a model, to many professors of science and philosophy. 
Reports were favorable and with this proper beginning, we hope that 
progress will be faster in the coming year. The Chairman of this 
Committee attended the Convention of Jesuit Scientists, held at 
Georgetown, August, 21-23, and again discussed our plans with the 
Committee of that Association. Through the activity of Fr. Sohon, 
S.J., and his “Angelo Secchi” Academy, a long list of scientific defini- 
tions was prepared and this was discussed by the Science committee 
on the Relations of Science and Philosophy. It remains for the phil- 
osophers to complete their part of the work. Fr. R. Schmitt, Editor 
of the Science Bulletin praised the articles printed this year 
on Science and Philosophy and reported favorable comment on them, 
together with the request of more articles for the future. These art- 
icles offer a very tangible means of further progress in the relations 
between science and philosophy. In all this work, we ask the full co- 
operation of all. It is only by common effort that we can accomplish 
the desired success of an undertaking that is so valuable and so im- 
portant for the Society. 

Respectfully Submitted by the Com. on Science and Philosophy, 


Rev. JosePH P. KELLEY, S.J., Chairman. 


August 29, 1934. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved : 


1. That the Association express its profound sorrow at the death 
of Father Peter Masterson, S.J., and the high esteem in which it held 
him during life;—that the Association also recommend his soul to God 
in other prayers besides the customary Masses, and request that a 
special commemoration of him be made in the official printed Report 
of the proceedings of this Convention. 


2. That the Association express its thanks to Father Daniel Ma- 
honey, S.J., the Superior of Keyser Island, for his cordial and gen- 
erous hospitality, and to Father Edward Murphy, S.J., for his efforts 
to afford every member of the Association pleasure and comfort dur- 
ing the Convention. 


8. That thanks be also extended to Father John Toomey, S.J., of 
“America,” for his efficient activity in securing for the Convention 
adequate publicity, and to the Representatives of the Press for their 
courteous and accomodating attitude. 


4. That the Association express its deep appreciation of the ac- 
tive interest shown by the distinguished guests of the various Prov- 
inces in attending the Convention and in taking part in its discus- 
sions. 


5. That the members of the Association pledge their continued 
cooperation with the efforts of the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XI, and of 
the President of our Republic, to bring to a successful solution the 
great social and economic problems that confront the country today. 


6. That a complete copy of the papers read at this Convention be 
sent to both the Very Rev. Fathers Provincial. 


7. That a printed copy of the program of the next annual meet- 
ing be sent to all the members of the Association in advance of the 
next Convention. 
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Officers Nominated for 1934-1935 


PRESIDENT, Rev. Francis E. Lucey, S.J., Georgetown University. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, Rev. James M. Keyes, S.J., Boston College. 
SECRETARY, Rev. Robert F. Hewitt, S.J., Weston College. 


SECTIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS: 


ETuHIcs, Rev. Arthur J. O’Leary, S.J., Georgetown University. 
PsycHoLoey, Rev. Edward Bunn, S.J., Cansisus College. 

JUNIOR PHILOSOPHY, Rev. Francis J. Mulligan, S.J., Boston College. 
History, Rev. Martin Harney, S.J., Boston College. 

SocioLocy, Rev. F. Fay Murphy, S.J., Georgetown University. 


EDITOR OF THE ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS, Rev. Joseph C. Glose, S.J., 
Woodstock College. 


ROLL CALL OF 1934 CONVENTION 


BOSTON COLLEGE Edward Crotty 
Edward Duff 
Fr. Ferdinand Haberstroh Theodore ae 
Michael Harding John Mullen 
Martin Harney Harold Mulqueen 
James Keyes Walter McQuinn 
Stephen Koen Edward Pouthier 
Francis Mulligan Glen Walsh 
J. F. X. Murphy Joseph Walsh 


Russell Sullivan Demetrius Zema 


Mr. Harold Kirley Mr. Thomas Ward 
Leo O’Keefe 
Paul Power GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Joseph Quane 
Fr. Francis Lucey 


CANISUS COLLEGE George Macauley 
Fay Murphy 
Fr. Edward Bunn Ferdinand Schoberg 
David Cronin John Toohey 
Francis Bowen Edmund Walsh 


Joseph Thorning 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


CAMPION HOUSE, “AMERICA” 
Fr. Joseph Beglan 


Charles Chapman Fr. Wilfrid Parsons 
Ignatius Cox John Toomey 
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Tors 


Mr. 


James Burke 
Richard Dowling 
William Duffy 
John Glavin 
Patrick Higgins 
John Hutchinson 
Walter Meagher 
David Morgan 
John Murphy 
Timothy O’Mahoney 
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Thomas Shortell 
Clarence Sloane 
John Welch 


William Moore 
Thomas Murphy 
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Joseph Ayd 
Raymond Anable 
Florence Gillis 
John Geoghan 
James Rohan 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
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Timothy Coughlin 
Joseph Durkin 
James Lynch 


ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 
Fr. Thomas Chetwood 


WESTON COLLEGE 
Fr. Michael Ahern 


William Carey 
Francis Coyne 
Forrest Donahue 
Vincent Gookin 
Robert Hewitt 
Joseph Kelly 
Joseph MacDonnell 
William McGarry 
George Smith 
Joseph McManus 
Louis Sullivan 


Mr. James Geary 
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